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s the guns of our fighting men blaze on the battle fronts from 
Africa to the South Seas, fire insurance continues to play 
a vital role on the home front. 


Months before our entrance into the war, the “industry which 
protects other industries” had quietly and effectively thrown its 
inspection and engineering facilities into the task of helping to 
safeguard the industrial plants of the nation from sabotage and 
carelessness. Losses in manpower and essential materials which 
would have been equivalent to serious military reverses have 
thus been prevented; substantial savings to taxpayers likewise 
effected. 


Further, the agents and brokers of the fire insurance industry 
are bulwarks of strength on the civilian front. Without thought 
of profit to themselves, agents, brokers and companies alike 
have shown, in handling millions of dollars of War Damage 
insurance, how an essential industry can be mobilized effectively 
to carry on a vital war function in cooperation with the government. 

Moreover, insurance in all its phases is being maintained in 
our national life, thus strengthening civilian morale on a vital 
home front and permitting greater concentration on the war 
effort. Insurance dollars are going into U. S. Treasury Victory 
Loan Bonds and the securities of war industries, thus helping 
to buy guns, planes, tanks, ships. 

Finally, we take deep pride in stating that 35% of the male 


employees of The Home Insurance Company are now with the 
armed forces. 


We submit herewith our annual statement. This year the 
figures are especially important, for they reflect a year of insur- 
ance in war time. Behind the dollars and cents lies a human 
story of even greater significance. 


President 


FIRE INSURANCE IN THE WAR 


STATEMENT 
December 31, 1942 


ADMITTED ASSETS 


Cash on Hand or in Banks and Trust 

United States Government Bonds . . 12,378,338.50 
All Other Bonds and Stocks . . . . 71,248,522.76 
First Mortgage Loans . . . 383,779.32 
Real Estate. . . . 3,879,315.95 
Agents’ Balances, less than 90 daysdue. —7,666,305.78 
Reinsurance . 

Recoverable on Paid Losses . 1,076,289.00 
Other Admitted Assets. . . . 135,861.61 


Total Admitted Assets. . . .$116,983,481.04 


LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums . . $ 49,707,620.00 
Reserve for Losses . . « « «+ 11,017,422.00 
Reserve for Taxes . . + 4,921,522.00 
Reserve for Miscellaneous Accounts . 813,505.75 


Funds Held under Reinsurance Treaties 59,045.61 


e Total Liabilities Except Capital.$ 66,119,115.36 
Capital . . . 15,000,000.00 
Surplus. . . . . 35,864,365.68 
Surplus as Regards Policyholders 50,864,365.68 
Note: Bonds carried at $3,447,281.00 amortized value 
and cash $50,000.00 in the above statement are 
deposited as required by law. All securities have 
been valued in accordance with the require- 
ments of the National Assoviation of Insurance 
Commissioners. On the basis of actual Decem- 
ber 31st market values, total Admitted Assets 


would be increased to $120,423,617.78 and Sur- 
oy to a would be increased to 
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FOUNDED BY OTTO GUENTHER IN 1902 


The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public. 
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PACKARD MOTOR 
CAR COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NO. 127 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a dividend of ten cents (10c) 
per share on the outstanding 
Common Non-Par Value Shares 
ot the Company, payable on the 
5th day of April, ‘943, to the 
holders of the Common Non- 
Par Value Shares ot record at the 
close of business March 6th, 1943. 
The books will not be closed. 


HUGH J. FERRY. Secretary 
Detroit, Michigan. February 25. 1943 


Convertible Preference Stock, 
$4.25 Series of 1935, Dividend 


A quarterly dividend of $1.064% on the Con- 
vertible Preference Stock, $4.25 Series of 1935, 
of COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST 
CORPORATION has been declared payable 
April 1, 1943, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business March 10, 1943. The trans- 
fer books will not close. Checks will be mailed. 


Common Stock, Dividend 


A quarterly dividend of 75 cents per share in cash 
has been declared on the Common Stock of 
COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST 
CORPORATION, payable April 1, 1943, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
March 10, 1943. The transfer books will 
not close. Checks will be mailed. 

JOHN I. SNYDER, Treasurer. 


February 25, 1943. 


American Locomotive Company 


30 CHURCH STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Preferred Dividend No. 139 


A dividend on the Preferred Capital 
Stock of this Company of $1.75 per 
share on account of accumulated divi- 
dends has been declared payable March 
23, 1943, to the holders of record of 
said stock at the close of business on 
March 9, 1943. 

Transfer books will not be closed. 
Checks will be mailed by the Bankers 
Trust Company on March 22, 1943. 


Joun Finn 
February 25, 1943 Secretary 


REYNOLDS METALS COMPANY 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANK BUILDING 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND 


The regular dividend of one dollar thirty-seven 
and one-half cents ($1.375) a share on the out- 
standing 544% cumulative convertible preferred 
stock has been declared for the quarter ending 
March 31, 1943, payable April 1, 1943, 
to the holders of record at the close of business 
March 19, 1943. 


The transfer books will not be closed. Checks will 

be mailed by Bank of the Manhattan Company. 
WM. S. D. WOODS 

Dated February 26, 1943 Assistant Secretary 
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Every American 


A Statement by BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION 


You, AS AN AMERICAN TAXPAYER, have a stake in the cost of this war. 
As a taxpayer, you are a customer of the thousands of American factories—large and 
small—which are producing war materials to equip our fighting men. 
As a customer, you are interested in three things: Quality, Deliveries and Prices. 
On these three points Bendix Aviation Corporation submits the following report: 


QUALITY DELIVERIES 


The quality of Bendix engineering and manufacturing is in- During the year 1942 our 2,500 engineers and our tens of 
dicated by the extent to which the armed services turn to thousands of men and women production workers increased 


Bendix for more and more precision equipment. Bendix war production to 20 times that of pre-war levels. 
Six major divisions of the Bendix Aviation Corporation have 
modern bomber more than 150 different 
by Bendix are received the Army-Navy “E” Award for outstanding records 
in war production. 
Hundreds of other Bendix devices, instruments and controls 
are needed for tanks, jeeps, armored cars, transport vehicles, PRICES 


ships and other military and naval equipment. 
That such Bendix equipment—“Stromberg” aircraft carbu- reduced prices F last year, 
retors, “Pioneer” instruments and navigation systems, and as a result, at Septem , » Price luctions ag- 
“Scintilla” “Bendix” radio t itt ome gregated $123,000,000 on products covered by contracts in 
and compasses, “Friez” weather instruments, and “Eclipse” tthe cur your end entered tate 
aviation starters and generators —is worthy of the leadership 


and courage of the men of the United Nations is being daily The greatly i indtntencnetiel whet lint efficiency 
proved on every battle front. of operations and to reduce profit margins; and, on the basis 
More than one-third of Bendix production in 1942 was in of the full year’s operations, made it possible to return to the 


new devices not even on the market in 1938 — devices Government $65,400,000 in renegotiating the year’s war con- 
developed in our own research laboratories in cooperation tracts. And, in addition, Bendix will pay taxes amounting to 
with the U. S. Army and Navy. $47,019,270.03. 


* * * 


Because we believe that you, as an American making your own personal contribution to the winning of 
this war, also have an interest in the contributions being made by such American companies as Bendix 
Aviation Corporation, we present the following simplified summary of how the income we received in our 


1942 fiscal year was distributed: 
We received from the sale of our products and other operating income . . . . . . . . $459,169,026.55 
We received from investments and from other sources . . . «© © © « 558,654.94 
Which gave us a total income for the year, of . . «6$459,727,681.49 100% 
' Of this amount we paid out, or are obligated to pay out: nTorAl 
For materials and supplies, including purchases from sub-contractors . . . . . . 


$185,199,243.00 40.3% 
For payrolls to our employees . 127,459,765.00 27.7% 


For taxes and refunds to U. S. 111,067,067.12 24.2% 
For maintenance of plants, machinery and equipment, power, 
: costs, income set aside to 4 worn-out wean and to provide operating and 


contingency reserves . . ‘ 23,537,410.19 5.1% 
This left a balance, which has been in 4,013,394.54 9/10 of 1% 
* * 


We know that even greater responsibilities rest upon our organization in 1943. 
Those who are in a position to chart military strategy have made it clear that what America’s factories 
produce in 1943, may well determine the hour of victory over our enemies. 


Every Bendix worker, every engineer, and every member of the supervisory organization has accepted 
this challenge. 


Each will carry a heavier load through the months to come, but it is being carried with enthusiasm and 
a deep dedication to the cause for which all Americans are fighting. 


BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION 
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WHERE WILL OUR 
GOOD NEIGHBOR 
POLICY LEAD? 


The huge amounts of money spent 
in Latin America under this policy 
have paid good political dividends; 
but what of our postwar economy? 


By Andrew A. Bock, Ph.D. 


66] would dedicate this Nation to 

the policy of the good neigh- 
bor,” said President Roosevelt in his 
inaugural address on March 4, 1933. 
Ever since, his administration has 
adhered to this political creed in our 
relations to the other countries of this 
hemisphere. And this course has 
been largely successful in dispelling 
our Southern neighbors’ traditional 
suspicion of Yankee imperialism, 
which for so long has been an obsta- 
cle to more cordial relationships. 


STRATEGIC MATERIALS 


As a result of this policy, the out- 
break of the war found most of Latin 
America on our side and willing to 
assist us in combating the Axis. The 
countries south of the Rio Grande 
have become the principal source of 
strategic war materials for the United 
States, the arsenal of democracy. 
Compensating at least in part for our 
deficiency in certain such materials, 
or. loss of other sources of supply, we 
are now receiving imports from Latin 
America of chromium, manganese, 
mica, quartz crystals, quinine, rubber, 
tin, tungsten, graphite, industrial dia- 
monds, cordage fibres and vegetable 
oils. , 

To stimulate production of these 
essential commodities, large loans as 
Well as outright grants have been 
given to our southern neighbors by 
various Government agencies, espe- 
cially the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation and the Export-Import 
Bank. Total foreign advances by the 
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RFC _ outstanding on 
October, 1942 amounted 
to $3.2 billion, and 
while no details as to 
countries have been 
given, it appears rea- 
sonable to assume that the bulk went 
to Latin America. 

The loans and other financial aids 
extended by U. S. Government 
agencies can be grouped in four cate- 
gories according to their economic 
purposes: (1) Expansion of existing 
industries and the establishment of 
new manufacturing facilities; (2) In- 
troduction of new crops and revival 
of old ones; (3) Relief of unmanage- 
able surpluses ; (4) General economic 
developments, chiefly transportation. 

In the first group are to be found 
subsidies which facilitated such de- 
velopments as the following: The 
price boost of Chilean copper by 
10 per cent, that of concentrates by 5 
per cent and an increase in the price 
of nitrate from $18 to $21 a ton; the 
agreement by the Rubber Reserve 
Company to buy all of Peru’s excess 
rubber production for five years; the 
credit to the same country by the 
Export-Import Bank to buy all kinds 
of agricultural and mineral products, 
including antimony, copper, lead, 
tungsten, vanadium and zinc. 

Also in this category belongs the 
financial aid extended to Brazil to in- 
crease that country’s rubber produc- 
tion and the contract to buy all ex- 
portable rubber for a period of five 
Conducive to expansion of 


years. 
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Brazil’s agriculture and forestry is 
the agreement to buy large quantities 
of babassu nuts and oil, castor beans 
and oil and cotton linters. A loan of 
$100 million is expected to help estab- 
lish an important iron industry in 
Brazil through the development of 
the famous Itabira mines in Minas 
Geraes. 


FINANCIAL SUPPORT 


Group one also includes the trans- 
fer of a complete copper refining 
plant from this. country to Chile, 
which not only will take care of all 
of the latter’s refined copper require- 
ments (formerly supplied by the 
United States), but will give it an 
exportable surplus as well. The 
establishment of an airplane motor 
plant in Rio de Janeiro by American 
interests under government sponsor- 
ship and a grant of $25 million to 
Brazil for the construction of a steel 
mill are other instances of our help 
in industrializing the various coun- 
tries of Latin America. 

An outstanding example for the 
second group is the Rubber Reserve 
Company’s contract with Haiti for 
the planting of 100,000 acres for 
cryptostegia, a milkweed type plant 
considered a high quality source of 
rubber. The loss of Manila fibres for 
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rope has induced this country to ad- 
vance loans and make contracts with 
numerous republics in Central Amer- 
ica for large scale growing of cordage 
fibres. This includes the Yucatan 
henequen crop in Mexico and the in- 
troduction of the abaca plant (source 
of manila hemp) in Costa Rica. 

Relief from unmanageable  sur- 
pluses has already been granted to 
both Uruguay and Brazil. The United 
States has made arrangements to 
buy the unsold 1941-42 wool clip of 
some 40 million pounds from Uru- 
guay and also 70 to 80 million 
pounds of the 1942-43 clip. Our 
Government has also purchased the 
unshipped portion of the 1941-42 
coffee quota from Brazil as well as 
the basic quota of 9.3 million bags of 
the 1942-43 crop. 


PERUVIAN COTTON 


In this group must also be listed 
the contract to purchase up to 200,- 
000 bales of cotton annually from 
Peru for the duration, but on the con- 
dition that Peru reduces its cotton 
acreage and devotes more farm land 
to the raising of such agricultural 
crops as that country must now im- 
port. It is an established policy of the 
Administration to induce South 
American countries which depend 
too much upon one or two crops, to 


for 


The New Postwar 
Industries 


What’s Behind 
This Market? 


diversify their agricultural produc- 
tion (an important factor in our cur- 
rent negotiations with Cuba for the 
purchase of this year’s sugar crop). 

Loans for general economic pur- 
poses range from advances for the 
construction of a tourist hotel in the 
Dominican Republic to the substantial 
grants made to a large number of 
Latin American countries for the con- 
struction of the Pan American high- 
way and its feeder lines. It is ex- 
pected that the United States will de- 
fray about two-thirds of the total cost 
of this gigantic enterprise, which has 
already been under construction for 
the past 19 years. 

In addition to these cash loans and 
purchase agreements, technical help 


is being given to our southern neigh- 
bors through special commissions for 
such purposes as to instruct Latin 
Americans in the use of more efficient 
methods in agriculture, mining and 
industry. 

What are the benefits of this policy 
of pouring such huge amounts of 
money into Latin American coun- 
tries? 

We have, of course, kept these 
neighbors in our camp and politically 


. at peace, an advantage that canot be 


measured in dollars and cents. And 
holders of Latin American bonds last 
year enjoyed striking improvement in 
the prices of their investments, rang- 
ing from 14.3 per cent for the Sao 
Paulo Coffee 7s of 1940 to 151.2 per 
cent for Mexican 5s of 1945. (Lower 
grade Brazilian bonds advanced from 
46 to 98 per cent.) 


BONDS STRENGTHENED 


However, while the large accumu- 
lations of dollar balances in the 
States have enabled Latin American 
countries to repatriate dollar bonds, 
which has strengthened the statistical 
position of the issues remaining in 
this country, no efforts have, been 
made to remedy existing defaults. 

From a total of $315 million bonds 
listed on the New York Stock Ex- 

(Please turn to page 24) 


HIGH YIELDS FROM SELECTED PREFERREDS 


Eight industrial issues which afford returns 
ranging from 6.1 per cent to 7.4 per cent. 


he normal times, the general run 
of preferred stocks usually holds 
little attraction for the average inves- 
tor, because yields are not particularly 
generous in comparison with com- 
mon stocks of comparable quality, 
and possibilities of capital apprecia- 
tion are strictly circumscribed by the 
proximity of market prices to the 
prices at which such issues can be 
called. 

But the eight preferred stocks in 
the accompanying tabulation afford a 
group yield of about 634 per cent, as 
against an average of around 5% per 
cent for dividend paying common 
stocks at the present time. Further- 
more, with the exception of the 


4 


Armour issue, all are selling suffi- 
ciently below call prices (where they 
exist) so that profit potentialities, at 
least, are significant. 

Obviously, these issues are of only 


medium quality—in fact, several 
possess a definitely speculative flavor. 
These stocks are, however, suitable 
for addition to diversified lists of 
“businessmen” type of investors. 
While several of the companies rep- 
resented are experiencing the stimu- 
lus of war business, all should never- 
theless be able to show improved 
operating results in peacetime. 


Eight Industrial Preferred Stocks 


—— Per Share Earnings —— 


Year —-— Interim Call Recent 

1941 1941 1942 Price Price Yield 
American Sugar 7% cum........ $8.71 spat ee 100 7.0% 
Armour (Del.) 7% guar.......... a22.70 10 112 62 
Celanese 7% 2nd cum............ 39.85 b$28.69 31.36 Not 1036.7 
Consolidated Cigar 7% cum..... 45.74 b23.19 b14.44 110 94 74 
Hat Corporation cum...... al5.29 al8.94 110 9% 68 
Mead Corporation $6 cum....... 27.39 b1822 8 b13.59 105 88 68 
Midland Steel Prod. lst 8% cum. 20.03  b14.30 b6.55 Not 7.1 
Reynolds Metals 5%4% cum. conv. 57.35 b45.86 14.68 107% 9 6.1 


a—Fiscal years ending Oct. 31. b—Nine months ending Sept. 30. 
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GUIDE LOW PRICED STOCKS 
PART I—SELLING LESS THAN 


|—Those Most Favorably Situated 


2—Issues Having Average Attraction 


3—Those in an Uncertain or Unattractive Position 


he editors of FINANCIAL WorRLD 

have been making a survey of all 
lower priced stocks listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange with a view 
to determining the relative attractive- 
ness of the issues selling under $20 a 
share. The results of this study will 
be presented in four parts, according 


Recent 
tak Common Stock: Price 
4 
3 Amalgamated Leather ......... 1% 
2 American Cable & Radio....... 4% 
3 Amer. Encaustic Tiling......... 3 
2 Amer. & Foreign Power........ 3% 
2 Amer. Hide & Leather.......... 334 
2 Amer. Power & Light........... 2 
234 
2 Armour (Illinois) .............. 
3 B’klyn & Queens Transit....... 
3 B’klyn & Manhattan Transit.... 1% 
3 Butte Copper & Zinc........... 44 
3 Callahan Zinc-Lead ............ 1% 
1 Certainteed Products ........... 434 
1 Chicago & Eastern IIlinois...... 43% 
2 Chicago Great Western......... 
3 Chicago, R. I., & Pacific........ 21% 
1 Columbia Gas & Elec........... 3% 
2 Commonwealth & Southern..... HY 
2 Consolidated Film Industries.... 1%4 
3 Consolidated Laundries ........ 3% 
3 Coty International ............. 1% 
2 Curtis Publishing .............. 3% 
434 
3 Electric & Musical Ind&..:...... 2% 
2 Electric Power & Light......... 3% 
1 Engineers Public Servite....... 43% 
3 Equitable Office Bldg........... 1 
2 Eureka Vacuum Cleaner........ 434 
3 Exchange Buffet ............... 1 
1 Federal Motor Truck........... 434 
2 Gair (Robert) Co............... 3% 
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to price divisions: Group I—quoted 
at less than $5; Group II—priced 
from $5 to under $10; Group III— 
between $10 and below $15; and 
Group IV—from $15 to $20. 

The accompanying tabulation be- 
gins this series of listings—Part I 
considering the stocks selling at less 


Out- Recent 
look Common Stock: Price 
1 Gar Wood Industries........... 434 
3 General Gas & Elec. “A”........ 2 

3 General Outdoor Advertising... 3% 
3 Gen. Realty & Utilities.......... 1% 
1% 
2% 
3 Graham-Paige Motors ......... 13% 
2 Guantanamo Sugar ............. 3% 
3 Hayes Manufacturing .......... 2% 
3 Hudson & Manhattan.......... 2 
3 Inter. Hydro Electric “A”....... 134 
2 Inter. Railways of C. A.......... 4 
3 
3 Lehigh Valley Coal............. 1% 
4% 
1 Minneapolis-Moline Impl........ 4% 
3 Missouri-Kansas-Texas ........ 3% 


A Note of Caution: 


he editors of THE FINANCIAL 

Wor.p wish to warn its sub- 
scribers and the public against 
the indiscriminate purchase of 
low priced securities, for this is 
nothing less than a form of blind 
gambling. Purchasers of securi- 
ties should make it the first rule 
of procedure to investigate the 
solvency of a corporation, the 
character of the management, and 
the prospects for the industry in 
which the company is engaged, in 
order to insure themselves that 
there is something tangible be- 
hind the stocks considered for 
purchase. 


than $5 per share. The position of 
each stock is numerically rated in the 
left-hand column with regard to its 
outlook : “1”—Those Most Favorably 
Situated ; “2”—Issues Having Aver- 
age Attraction; and “3”—Those in 
an Uncertain or Unattractive Posi- 
tion. These ratings represent the 


Out- Recent 
look Common Stock: Price 
3 Nabco Liquidating ............. 134 
2 National Power & Light........ 4 
4 
3 N. Y., Ontario & Western...... 1% 
2 Norwalk Tire & Rubber........ 334 
2 Panhandle Prod. & Ref.......... 2% 
3 Park Utah Consol. Mines....... 2% 
3 Parmelee Transport ........... 2% 
3 Penn. Coal & Coke............. 3% 
2 Penn-Dixie Cement ............ 3 
3 Peoria & Eastern Railway...... 4 
2 Pittsburgh Coal of Pa........... 434 
2% 
2 Real Silk 334 
3 St. Louis-San Francisco........ 1% 
3 Silver King Coalition........... 
2 Simms Petroleum .............. 1% 
2 So. Amer. Gold & Platinum..... 3 
2 Sparks Withington ............ 3% 
3% 
3 Standard Gas & Elec............ 1% 
3 Sunshine Mining .............. 434 
2% 
1 Texas Gulf Producing.......... 434 
3 Third Avenue Trans............ 4% 
2 Thompson Starrett ............. 2% 
3 U.S. Realty & Imp............. 2 
3 United Stockyards ............. 3 

2 Va.-Carolina Chemical*......... 434 
2 Ware Belting “WB... .. 2 
3 Webster Eisenlohr ............. 4 
2 Western Maryland R. R......... 4% 
2 White Sewing Machine......... 4 
2 Witeox Ol} & 3 

2 Willys-Overland ............... 
2 Zonite Products ................ a 
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consensus of the opinions of the edi- 
tors of FINANCIAL Wor Lp following 
studies of each corporation’s earnings 
prospects, financial position and 
status as to war and the coming 


peace. 
Readers will do well to make their 
own reviews of the attractiveness of 
each issue in relation to their in- 
dividual portfolios before coming to a 
decision on market commitments. 


FAVORED BY WAR—STABLE 


The background of these stocks may 
be found in data and information 
presented in the FINANCIAL WorRLpD 
Stock FacroGRAPH MANUAL, while 
latest statistics will be found in the 
monthly INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS 
oF LIsTED STOCKS. 

This first list of shares in the low- 
est priced category covers the 114 
issues now selling at less than $5 a 
share—of these, 13 have been selected 


Paper cup industry, under twin leadership of Dixie- 
Vortex and Lily-Tulip, serves heavy military and war 
plant demand, has no serious reconversion problem. 


ecessity may be relative, may 
arise from change. It is for 
this reason that many of yesterday’s 
non-essentials and even luxuries have 
come to be accepted, by common 
agreement, as among today’s neces- 
sities, not only to existence, but also 
to health, comfort and convenience. 
In this broader sense, then, necessity 
may be called the mother of new in- 
dustries, as of invention. 
Oldtimers shudder to remember the 
common drinking cup in _ public 
places, but they also recall that there 


was a time when there was little — 


recognition of its dangers. They 
know that it took a prolonged and 
energetic crusade by the medical pro- 
fession, health and sanitation author- 
ities, backed by increasing public 
education in bacteria’s major role in 
the transmission of disease, to make 
the individual drinking cup the neces- 
sity it is today. 


ESSENTIAL PRODUCT 


On the crest of that crusade rode 
the paper cup industry, from small 
local beginnings to important nation- 
wide corporations, the two leaders of 
which are actively represented on the 
world’s ranking security exchange. 
The present-day essentiality of the 
business is attested by the employ- 
ment of paper cups in military and 
naval commissaries as well as count- 
less industrial plants of the arsenal 
of democracy, and further by the 
obviously vital place of the food pack- 
ing industry in war. To some extent, 
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also, light paper containers have sub- 
stituted for those of scarcer materials. 

Of course, the industry is affected 
by the freezing of production at about 
the average rate of output in the six 
months through last September, but 
its already heavy production in that 
period is felt to afford a satisfactory 
base at present. Both companies 
purchase their paper requirements 
and are to that extent protected 
against advancing prices by ceiling 
regulations. Other costs and ex- 
penses are rising and taxes are bur- 
densome, but volume has so far 
proven compensatory. 

Some letdown in sales appears 
likely after the war, but the effect of 


as worthy of the number “1” rating, 
or as the most promising in this price 
range. And even the stocks included 
in this favored group must be con. 
sidered only as speculations, and not 
suitable for investment purposes. 

x * 

Part II of this series of four guides, 
those selling from $5 to under $10, 
will be presented in the March 17 
issue of FINANCIAL Wor LD. 


PEACE 


this should be absorbed largely by tax 
savings. Moreover, the industry had 
by no means exhausted its growth 
possibilities, either in cups or con- 
tainers, when the war broke out, and 
may be expected to “pick up where 
it left off.” 

That Dixie-Vortex and Lily-Tulip 
have much in common, aside from 
their business activities, is evident 
from the accompanying financial com- 
parisons, as well as from their his- 
torical records, positions of trade 
leadership and product diversification 


LIGHT CONTAINERS 

There is more or less of a parallel 
in their growth through reinvestment 
of “seed money” or retained earnings, 
and in their expansion through ac- 
quisitions and consolidations. Both, 
too, have developed important lines 
in light paper containers—so much 

(Please turn to page 24) 


Long-Term Debt 
Preferred Shares 
Common Shares 


Working Capital 
Cash Ratio 


Recent Price 


Yield 


for share into common. §A 


Sales per Common Share............ 


1941 Earnings before Taxes (per share)............. §$8.38 


1942 September Twelvemonth Net... 
*Estimated EPT Credit............. 


Comparing the Paper Cup Companies 


Dixie-Vortex Lily-Tulip 
$178,644 None 
3.5 tol 1.9 tol 
l.ltol 0.5 tol 
45.67 57.54 

1$9.07 
§2.40 913.80 
10 x$3.87 
2.24 
12% 25 
$0.50 $1.50 


*Standard & Poor’s estimate. $2.50 cumulative Class “A’’, redeemable $45, convertible share 
fter 99 cents provision for war contingencies. tAfter unreported 
income and EPT. {After 53 cents contingency reserve. x-After $7.03 income and EPT. 
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DIVIDENDS FOR STOCKHOLDERS 
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he annual report season is a 

logical time for reemphasizing the 
importance of balance sheet analysis. 
Because many corporations do not 
publish interim figures, and for other 
reasons, balance sheet position may 
be more or less forgotten until some- 
thing—all too frequently of an un- 
pleasant nature—happens to force 
some major change in the relation of 
assets to liabilities upon the attention 
of the investor. 

This year balance sheet trends are 
especially deserving of careful study, 
since the war economy has wrought 
important changes in cash positions, 
inventories, the character of receiv- 
ables, current and long term debt, 
reserves, and other accounts. 


BUSINESS BAROMETER? 


An understanding of the signifi- 
cance of balance sheet items is neces- 
sary to keep abreast of the far-reach- 
ing changes in corporation finance 
which have occurred during the past 
year, and further developments which 
are in store for 1943 and as long 
as the war dominates business activ- 
ity. In particular, dividend policies 
are often foreshadowed by gains or 
losses in working capital, debt, etc. 

Since relatively few companies 
have shown an increase in reported 
earnings for the first year of our par- 
ticipation in the war, with declines 
the general rule in 1942, there has 
been little agitation for increased 
dividend payments in most, industries. 
The railroads are perhaps an excep- 
tion; this industry stands as the im- 
portant war beneficiary thus far, 
showing an aggregate increase of al- 
most $500 million in net income last 
year. But the increase in dividend 
payments has been small. Thirty-five 
Class I roads reduced their indebt- 
edness by more than $300 million in 
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1942. Surplus earnings will continue 
to be devoted largely to debt retire- 
ments. 

The topheavy debt structure which 
characterizes a large part of the rail- 
road group is not typical of the manu- 
facturing industries, but other con- 
siderations are dictating conservative 
dividend policies. In some instances, 
dividend reductions are directly at- 
tributable to reduced earnings. Conti- 
nental Can paid a total of $1.25 a 
share last year, against $2 in 1941. 
This company’s reduced earnings re- 
flected a decline in business volume 
as well as higher taxes. Among listed 
industrial companies, the majority of 
reports issued thus far show increased 
sales volume but moderately lower 
earnings reflecting greatly enlarged 
deductions for taxes and reserves. 

Even where the decline in reported 
earnings has amounted to only 10 to 
20 per cent, some strongly situated 
industrial companies have shown a 
tendency to make larger cuts in divi- 
dend distributions. For example, 
Johns-Manville paid $2.25 a share on 
its common stock in 1942 against $3 
in the previous year, although earn- 
ings were off only about 30 cents a 
share, and amounted to $6.35 per 
share of common stock. This com- 
pany’s balance sheet shows the ex- 
pected large increase in tax reserves; 
the following changes are also sig- 
nificant: increases of $2.2 million in 
cash, $12 million in U. S. Treasury 
tax notes, $2.3 million in reserves for 
war contingencies and over $10 mil- 
lion in net working capital. 

A similar picture is presented by 
other large industrial concerns, in- 
cluding Goodyear Tire & Rubber. 
This company’s balance sheet reveals 


a large expansion of inventories,. 


pointing to one of the reasons for the 
arrangement of a $50 million revolv- 


ing bank credit. Bendix Aviation’s 
September 30 balance sheet showed 
a big increase in cash, but the com- 
pany has since arranged a “V loan”— 
a revolving credit of $150 million. 
Many of our large corporations 
have found it advisable to establish 
bank credits running to many mil- 
lions in order to finance rapidly ex- 
panding war production. Although 
debts contracted under these credits 
are presumably self-liquidating, their 
existence has a tendency to restrain 
liberality in dividend payments. An- 
other factor which makes for con- 
servatism in many cases is uncer- 
tainty as to the amounts which may 
have to be surrendered to the Gov- 
ernment in contract renegotiation. 


CONSERVATIVE POLICIES 


Nevertheless, reduction of dividend 
payments by a company in such en- 
viable position as Johns-Manville 
shows a tendency to “lean over back- 
wards” in building up financial re- 
sources against long range future con- 
tingencies. It is an encouraging por- 
tent that a number of smaller com- 
panies, including representative or- 
ganizations among the machine tool 
and munitions manufacturers, have 
also followed very conservative divi- 
dend policies. These “war babies” will 
face relatively drastic readjustments 
in the period of transition to a peace- 
time economy. 

Industries enjoying stable demand 
for their products in peace or war 
and freedom from reconversion wor- 
ries are justified in greater liberality 
to stockholders than the large war 
contractors which are normally sub- 
ject to wide cyclical variations. The 
investor who is primarily interested 
in current income return has a wide 
selection of “stable income stocks” 
which offer attractive yields at cur- 
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rent prices. But balance sheet analysis 
is not to be neglected in this category. 

In seeking equities which give 
promise of price enhancement, the 
public often overlooks working capi- 
tal position, debt, and other balance 
sheet factors. Short term speculative 
movements sometimes ignore such 
fundamentals, but the usual conse- 
quences of commitments in stocks of 
financially weak companies are un- 
happy. The publication of year-end 


statements of condition and subse- 
quent balance sheet figures affords a 
means of checking on a corporation’s 
ability to meet rapidly changing eco- 
nomic conditions. Particularly among 
the more speculative type of stocks, 
signs of progress in strengthening 
financial structure, or of deteriora- 
tien, should be the first criterion in 
market appraisals. 

Rapid expansion of production 
usually entails the assumption of 


larger indebtedness. But the annual 
reports now appearing in volume 
will show that some companies are 
making full provision for taxes and 
other current liabilities, setting up 
large reserves for postwar contingen- 
cies, building up cash and/or reducing 
debt. The stocks of such companies 
will merit the attention of far-sighted 
investors, who are not primarily in- 
terested in large 1943 dividend re. 
turns, 


A “WAR CASUALTY” IN UNUSUAL POSITION 


Although hard hit by restricted tire manufacture, 
United Carbon’s net profits increased last year; 


further gains are in prospect. 


irtual stoppage of tire manufac- 

ture for civilian use last year was 
expected to hit carbon black makers 
hard. In fact, it did bring a reduc- 
tion of about a third in United Car- 
bon’s sales of that product. But de- 
spite this cut—and in face of a 187 
per cent increase in the amount of 
excess profits taxes paid—the com- 
pany was able to report earnings of 
$4.47 per share of capital stock for 
1942, actually an increase over thie 
$4.30 per share result for 1941. 


NEW CUSTOMERS 


Roughly half of United Carbon’s 
peacetime sales volume is represented 
by carbon black, this company ac- 
counting for about 30 per cent of the 
total domestic output. This relation 
still existed as late as 1941, when 
carbon black contributed $5.2 million 
to total sales of $11.4 million. Only 
a partial offset was furnished by new 
outlets for carbon black, which in- 
cluded the production of blackout ma- 
terials, and the darkening of cement 
for airport runways. The normally 
profitable export business likewise 
contracted sharply. The printing 
trade, another important outlet, 
showed little change last year, but 
will probably take less in 1943 in view 
of the many restrictions placed upon 
the publishing of newspapers, maga- 
zines and books. 

On the other hand, if the produc- 
tion of synthetic rubber should show 
the progress anticipated, part of. the 
lost territory may be regained, espe- 
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cially in view of the fact that tires 
of synthetic rubber need more rein- 
forcing carbon black than _ those 
made from the natural product. It 
is obvious that, once the rubber sup- 
ply again becomes normal, after the 
end of hostilities, the demand for car- 
bon black by tire makers will rise 
considerably and attain new record 
proportions. 

While the sales volume for carbon 
black was down last year, the price 
structure was more favorable with an 
average of 3.35 cents a pound as 
against 3.26 cents for 1941, 2.90 cents 
for 1940 and 2.45 cents for 1939. 
This price trend clearly indicates that 
unit profit margins for carbon black 
have been steadily improving over the 
past several years. 

The chief source of profit for 
United Carbon at the present time is 
the sale of natural gas which in- 
creased from $3.9 million in 1940 to 
$4.7 million in 1941 and $5.2 mil- 
lion last year, with advances regis- 
tered in both volume and price. And 
under the stimulus of the war econ- 
omy further gains in this division are 
anticipated for 1943. 

The sale of gasoline and crude oil 
and income from oil royalties have be- 
come important contributors to the 
company’s earnings, gains here ac- 
counting for last year’s increase in 
total profits. From sales amounting 
to approximately one-quarter of a 
million dollars in 1940, this division 
gained 493 per cent the next year 
when sales advanced to $1.5 million. 


A further increase of 8.4 per. cent was 
reported for 1942, which year also 
brought an 11 per cent gain in na- 
tural gas sales. 

Had it not been for the tax col- 
lector, 1942 net would certainly have 
topped that of the previous year by 
more than only 4 per cent. Uncle 
Sam last year took $1.7 million in 
taxes as compared with $1.1 million 
in 1941. The EPT alone increased 
187.4 per cent from 1941 to 1942, 
Total Federal taxes last year were 
$4.41 a share, almost as much as the 
$4.47 left for the stockholder. For 
1941, these figures were $2.87 for the 
Government and $4.30 for the stock- 
holder. 


SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


Further gains are indicated for the 
natural gas and oil divisions for the 
current year and the carbon black 
division should witness some market 
upturn with the mounting production 
of synthetic rubber. The recovery in 
the latter section will of course be 
greatly accelerated with a return of 
peace, because of the accumulated de- 
mand for new tires. 

The company has maintained its 
traditionally strong financial position. 
Last year’s report shows new capital 
expenditures of $2.1 million, mostly 
for the acquisition of oil and gas 
properties. There is no funded debt 
or preferred stock, the 397,885 shares 
of capital stock constituting the sole 
outstanding securities. 

The current $3 dividend has been 
paid since 1939, and at recent prices 
of around 60 the yield is about 5 per 
cent, an attractive rate considering 
the quality of the enterprise and the 
prospects for further longer term 
earnings growth. 
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STEELS WITH GOOD 


POSTWAR 


FUTURE 


Makers of stainless steels appear in better-than-aver- 
age position in the industry because of expansion in 
the application of this relatively new product. 


ars and depressions have at 

least one thing in common. 
They encourage the development of 
products and processes which later 
become permanently imbedded in our 
industrial economy. Only, the im- 
pelling motives are different. In one 
case it is the necessity to bring every 
possible force into action in order to 
dispose of the enemy within the 
shortest possible time; effectiveness 
rather than cost is the measure of its 
war value. In the other it is the 
effort to keep plants in operation and 
employees at work that inspires the 
search for attractively-priced items 
that will induce the public to open its 
purse. Many of today’s important 
industries first stirred to life during 
times of war or depression, or date 
their real expansions from such 
periods, 


STAINLESS PRODUCTS 


One section of the steel industry, 
Producing even now a relatively in- 
significant tonnage—just over one- 
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half of one per cent of the total steel 
output of the country—appears des- 
tined to become in the postwar era 
an industry in itself and gives point 
to the observation regarding the im- 
petus industry receives from war. As 
recently as 1940 only 250,000 net tons 
of stainless steel were produced in 
the United States, and its wide range 
of industrial and other uses was only 
beginning to be apprehended. Under 
the stress of wartime demand, and 
with diversion to civilian products 
practically halted, 1942’s output 
doubled that of 1940, while 1943 is 
expected to run far ahead of last 
year. 

Stainless steel is not just a fancy 
sort of steel that will neither stain 
nor rust and thereby is well adapted 
to conversion into table knives and 
refrigerator or auto trim. Generally 
speaking, it is a chrome and iron, 
or chrome, nickel and iron alloy, of 
exceptional strength in relation to its 
weight, of high resistance to heat, 
rust, and corrosion from acids and 


other agents. Its peacetime uses were 
still in the development stage when 
Tojo dragged us into the war, but it 
was increasingly in demand for the 
manufacture of chemical vats, acid 
tanks, conveyor belts in transmissions 
involving high heats and other indus- 
trial purposes. 

For the years immediately follow- 
ing the end of hostilities the steel 
industry anticipates a difficult time, 
with an annual ingot capacity ap- 
proaching 100 million tons. There is 
no prospect of keeping even a reason- 
ably large part of this capacity in 
operation. In the three years follow- 
ing the 1918 armistice steel produc- 
tion fell from 50 million tons to 22 
million. In 1939, which saw the start 
of the present conflict, the output was 
53 million. Output in 1943 is expec- 
ted to exceed 90 million tons and this 
affords some measure of the impact 
of war demand on our steel produc- 
ing capacity—and possibly suggests 
the extent to which the pendulum 
may swing once the war demand is 
ended. 

Manufacturers of stainless steel, 
however, expect to fare much better 
in the postwar period than the aver- 
age for the entire industry. The 
automotive industry is counted upon 
to utilize this comparatively new 
product to a far heavier extent than 
before the war. The aircraft industry 
also is expected to continue a heavy 
consumer and to extend its use to 
certain parts now made from more 
costly plastics. The railroad, chemical 
and machinery industries also will 
continue to use, and expand the ap- 
plication of stainless steel, while in 
strictly peacetime avenues it will be 
in wide demand for use in furniture, 
building, air-conditioning, refrigera- 
tion, cutlery, typewriters, sewing 
machines and similar products not 
now being turned out for civilian use. 


ATTRACTIVE STOCKS 


While most steel companies now 
pay more or less attention to the 
production of stainless steel, less than 
a half dozen of the important units 
specialize wholly or in part in the 
product. Of these Rustless Iron & 
Steel, Allegheny-Ludlum, and Car- 
penter Steel appear in the most stra- 
tegic positions. Each of these also is 
sharing fully in wartime activity, and 
may be considered as being average 
or somewhat better - than - average 
steel holdings. 
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Ratings are from THE FINANCIAL Wor Lp Inde- 
pendent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. Refer to 
individual Stock Factographs for further vital 
information and statistical data on these items. 


“Also FW” refers to the last previous item 
in the magazine. Opinions are based on data 
and information regarded as reliable, but no 
responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 


PRICES ARE AS OF THE CLOSING WEDNESDAY, MARCH 3, 1943 


American Bank Note C+ 
Quotations near 13 are more than 
double the 1942 low; better pur- 
chase prices may be seen later on. 
(Qu. div. increases from 10 to 15 
cents next month; ind. 60 cents per 
annum yields 4.8%.) Boosting De- 
cember quarter net to 44 vs. 12 
cents a year before, company brought 
final earnings up to $1.12 vs. $1.18 
per share, in the face of $4.43 (after 
35 cents post-war credit) vs. $1.68 
income and EPT. Closing cash and 
marketable securities reached $4.9 
million, as against $2.1 million total 
current liabilities (net after $2.2 mil- 
lion U. S. tax notes). The outlook 
has materially improved for security 
certificates, foreign postage and 
stamps, high-grade check forms and 
other of this company’s specialties. 


American Seating C+ 

Present price around 15 is more 
than double 1942-43 low, but income 
return continues liberal considering 
coverage and financial strength. (Ind. 
$1 an. div. yields 6.7%.) Sales 
scored a 40 per cent gain last year to 
$14.4 million. Of a commensurate 
$8.51 vs. $4.20 per share gross earn- 
ings, Federal taxes took $5.89 (after 
54 cents debt retirement and post- 
war credit) vs. $1.92, and contingen- 
cies 45 cents as against none. Re- 
ported net nevertheless held within 5 
per cent of the 1941 levels, at $2.17 
vs. $2.28 per share. Further sharp 
contraction in school, church and 
theatre building may be largely offset 
by increased war production. Post- 


war outlook appears reasonably good. 


Bliss (E. W.) 

Even as a “war baby,” stock’s im- 
pressive earnings are ‘imadequately 
measured at 14; traded (not listed) 
on the N. Y. Curb. (Reg. $2 ann. 
div.—pavyable semi-annually — yields 
14.3%.) Gross earnings actually 
reached $48.94 per share in 1942 as 
against $21.87 in 1941. Allowing for 


heavy EPT and income taxes of 
$35.51 (after debt reduction and 
post-war credit of $3.80) vs. $14.78 
per share, there remained $13.43 vs. 
$7.09 before contingencies. Actually 
reported net last year scored a good 
gain to $7.58 from $5.63 per share. 
Many of company’s products (even 
normally, including munitions) are in 
great demand for war purposes. 
(Also FW, July 29.) 


Case (J. I.) B 

Stock at 92 is in an intermediate 
position, but still provides a good 
income return. (Paid $3 in Oct., $4 
in Dec.; $7 total yields 7.6%.) Of an 
available $55.27 vs. $34.67 per share, 
Case last year charged off $8.19 vs. 
$5.64 for depreciation, amortization, 
etc., $5.17 vs. $5.18 for contingencies, 
and $32.57 vs. $10.62 for income and 
EPT, thus bringing final net down to 
$9.34 from $13.23 per share. Com- 
pany laid out over $900,000 for prop- 
erties and almost $650,000 for pref- 
erred stock reduction, yet boosted 
working capital to $32.2 million from 
$29.2 million. The October (year- 
end) cash, U. S. and Canadian Gov- 
ernments alone almost doubled $11 
million current liabilities. 


Commerical Credit 

Price around 1942-43 high 31% 
recognizes management resourceful- 
ness under adversity. (Reg. $3 div. 
yields 94%.) “Gross receivables 
purchased” dropped from over a bil- 
lion dollars in 1941 to $569 million 
in 1942. Operating income and com- 
missions yielded one-fifth to $23.6 


RATING CHANGES 


Subscribers should revise ratings 
according to the following changes: 


Comm’! Credit ............ C+ teB 
Comm’! Invest. Trust...... C+ toB 
Shell Union Oil........... C+ toB 
Union Bag & Paper...... B to C+ 


million, but reflecting last year’s 
timely acquisitions, insurance profits 
gained two-fifths to $9.2 million and 
there was a new $6.3 million manu- 
facturing profit. Thus, although in- 
come and EPT required $5.35 vs, 
$2.93 and contingencies 31 cents, re- 
ported net held at $3.56 vs. $4.65 
per share. Short-term debt has been 
slashed as receivables liquidated. 


Commonwealth Edison B+ 

One of the better situated utilities 
recently quoted at 24. (Qu. div. re- 
duced from 45 to 35 cents in mid-year 
1942 ; ind. $1,40 yields 5.8%.) Man- 
agement expects a considerable in- 
crease in peak demand in its Chicago 
area with full-scale operation of new 
war plants, and is adding 140,000 kw. 
to generating capacity. January elec- 
tric output rose about 8 per cent. 
Last year’s revenues increased $6.9 
million (4.2 per cent). Federal taxes 
equalled $1.63 vs. $1.43 per share, 
and final net was $1.74 vs. $210 per 
share. Even after $15 million con- 
struction reserve, cash and Governr- 
ments totalled $83.6 million vs. $48.1 
million all current liabilities. 


Container Corp. C+ 

Retention of speculative holdings 
at 21 ts warranted by war showing, 
peace prospects and good yield. (Paid 
25 cents each last March, May and 
Aug., 75 cents in Nov.; $1.50 total 
yields 7.1%.) The preliminary re- 
port disclosed a $2.8 million (6 per 
cent) increase in net sales to $49.5 
million from $46.7 million. This per- 
mitted a charge of $7.91 (after 77 
cents postwar credit) vs. $5.78 for 
Federal taxes, and still a slight gain 
in reported net to $3.07 from $2.98 
per share. War restrictions upon 
some customer industries have been 
outweighed by growing production of 
others, by substitution of paperboard 
for metal containers and by direct 
war requirements. Having antici- 
pated the last $2.9 million maturity, 
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company is free of long-term debt for 
the first time in its 16-year life. (Also 


FW, Aug. 5.) 


Gulf, Mobile & Ohio Cc 

Equity shares are concededly spec- 
ulative, but at 5% are “behind the 
market” for rail shares in this group. 
Gross revenues climbed $9.5 million 
(40.3 per cent) last year, and, in the 
face of $7.88 vs. $4.23 per share rail- 
way tax accruals, final net quadrupled 
to $4 from $1.01 per share. December 
earnings of 58 cents contrasted with 
a year-earlier deficit of 29 cents. 
Long-term and RFC debt was re- 
duced a million dollars, but principal 
1942 balance sheet gain was a jump 
in working capital to $5.7 million 
from $3.1 million. System entered 
1943 with $9.2 million cash and 
equivalent alone exceeding current 
liabilities by $1.5 million, but the $8.8 
million RFC balance bars the possi- 
bility of nearby dividends on the 
common, 


Nashville, Chatt. & St.L. C+ 

Attractively priced (30), at 18 
times last year’s net, for a generous 
income return, (Single $3 Dec. div. 
yields 10.3%.) Last year’s carload- 
ings increased 13.5 per cent, but bet- 
ter loadings, more remunerative traffic 
and higher rates boosted revenues 
$11.3 million (57.2 per cent). A 365 
per cent jump in Federal income 
taxes to $13.81 from $2.97 per share 
still left an impressive net of $16.87 
vs. $7.38 per share. This system is 
718 per cent owned by Louisville 
& Nashville, in turn 51 per cent 
owned by Atlantic Coast Line. 


Nehi Corp. C+ 

Although potential “peace benefi- 
ciaries,” shares appear amply priced 
about 12. (Qu. div. reduced from 
15 to 12% cents in January, 1942; 
ind. 50-cent an. rate yields 4.2%.) 
Company’s principal carbonated bev- 
erage, “Royal Crown Cola,” is a 
strong and apparently growing fac- 
tor in its particular field, but sugar 
restrictions may be tightened and ex- 
cise taxes are a nearby possibility. 
Despite handicaps, 1942 sales were 
$8.7 million vs. $8.1 million in 1941, 
enabling the payment of $1.75 vs. 
$1.19 income and EPT, and yet the 
retention of 94 vs. 97 cents per share. 
Closing cash and U. S. Governments 
approximately equal current liabili- 
ties, and inventories rose to $1.5 
million from $881,957. 


Owens-Illinois Glass B+ 

Relatively high price-to-earnings 
ratio at 58 reflects strong leadership 
position in glass containers, growth 
prospects in marked diversification 
into structural, industrial and other 
glass products. ($2 reg. div. yields 
3.4%.) Net sales, royalties, etc., rose 
21.2 per cent to $152.2 million last 
year. Income and EPT (after 59 
cents post-war credit) took $6.92 vs. 
$3.27 per share, leaving $3.46 vs. 
$3.40 for shareholders. A $5.5 million 
slash in long-term debt (to $1.5 mil- 
lion), and $3 million property expen- 
ditures, several times offset $23.1 vs. 
$24.5 million working capital, and 
current position continues strong. 
Metallic container restrictions will 
continue powerfully favorable for the 
duration. 


Shell Union Oil B 
Having doubled the 1942-43 low, 
current the quotation of 21 suggests 
awaiting recessions for new commit- 
ments. (Paid 40 cents in July, 60 
cents in Dec.; $1 total yields 4.8%.) 
A special reserve of 34 vs. 31 cents 
to complete elimination of property 
revaluation, a switch to a dividend 
from an equity basis for affiliates at 
a 14-cent disadvantage, and a much 
more than doubled income and EPT 
reserve of $1.68 vs. 76 cents, never- 
theless left 1942 net at $1.28 per 
share—close to 1941’s $1.32 per 
share. This year benefits will accrue 
from materially increased capacity for 
100-octane aviation gasoline, toluene 
for TNT production, a new Navy 
turbine oil combining rust preventive 
properties with superior oxidation 
stability, and other war products. 


U. S. Gypsum B 

Nearly 25-point advance over 1942 
low, to current 65, lessens stock’s 
attractiveness, particularly in view of 
indicated building recession this year. 
(Reg. $2 div. yields 3.1%.) Com- 
pany further strengthened an excel- 
lent treasury position in 1942, in- 
creasing working capital by $5.5 mil- 
lion to $31.8 million, and cash, Gov- 
ernments, etc., by $7.9 million to 
$27.6 million—alone covering all cur- 
rent liabilities more than 214 times 
over. Company does not report sales, 
but with taxes up only slightly (from 
$6 per share to $6.04 after 42 cents 
post-war credit), earnings declined 
from $5.42 to $4.27 per share. Chair- 
man Avery sees an “uncertain and 
unfavorable” outlook for 1943 volume. 


THE MOST ACTIVE STOCKS—WEEK ENDED MARCH 2, 1943 


Shares -——Price—~ Net Shares -——Price—~ Net 
Stock: Traded Open Last Change Stock: Traded Open Last Change 
Brooklyn- Manhattan Transit .210,300 1 1% + Commonwealth & Southern.. 79,100 % 13/16 +1/16 
Seaboard Air Line Railway..186,400 13/16 1% +413/16 Packard Motor Car.......... 74, "300 3% 3% +% 
Erie Railroad ctfs............ 150,200 9% 10% +1% Mo. Kans. & Tex. R.R....... 73,400 1% 3% +1% 
Graham-Paige Motors .......147,300 1% 1% +% Baltimore & Ohio Railroad... 71, ‘600 43% 6 +1% 

Brooklyn & Queens Transit. .145, 100 9/16 13/16 +% Armour & Co. (Ill.).......... 68,000 3% 4 + 
Southern Pacific ...........: 101 1,200 18% 18% + ¥% Gen. Realty & Utilities....... 66,200 13/16 1% +11/16 

Y. Central Railroad....... 99800 135% 13% ...... International Paper ......... 65,700 10% 11% #£=-+41 
NY, N.H. & Hartford R.R.. 94,700 % 2% =++1% Curtiss-Wright ............+: 59,700 8 8% +% 
Radio Corp. of America...... 93,500 7% 7% cadence 57, 700 1% 1% —. 
Mo. Kans. & Tex. R.R. pf.... 89,700 5% 9% +3% 2 OY eal 57,500 524% 52% +% 
Wintion 800 4% 4% —% Northern Pacific Ry.......... 56,600 10% 10% +% 
Alleghany Corp. ..........+++ 82,600 1 1% +% | Equitable Office Bldg........ 55,700 % 1% +% 
Canadian Pacific Railway..... 80,700 6% 7% #$+% International Tel. & Tel.. 55,400 7% 7% -—% 
Southern Railway .......... 80,100 20% 23% +2% Studebaker Corp. ............ 55, 100 8% 9 + % 
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WHO 
IS THE 
BOSS? 


Internal differences, no 
longer concealable, fin- 
ally brought about a 
violent eruption in the 
WPB and resulted in Donald B. Nel- 
son dropping Vice Chairman Ferdi- 
nand Eberstadt. It simply was a 
case of determining who was going 
to be boss ; and Nelson, who had been 
considered a man with a mild disposi- 
tion, showed he was much tougher 
than many thought. 

Extremely unfortunate is it for the 
nation, which must have its war pro- 
duction machinery function smoothly, 
that irreconcilable differences should 
have arisen between these two able 
men. But such developments are not 
always avoidable when their Com- 
mander-in-Chief leaves it to each one 
to determine his respective author- 
ity without firmly determining it for 
them. 

Ferdinand Eberstadt was a Wall 
Street banker before he divorced 
himself from his business to give all 
his time to the Government. While 
Nelson was not a part of the Street, 
he was president of a corporation 
closely affiliated with a Wall Street 
banking house, Goldman, Sachs & 
Company, from which he drew as his 
assistant Sidney Weinberg, and there 
are others in the WPB who hail from 
the Street. 

All these men have made great 
sacrifices for their country in giving 
up their businesses, but what the 
financial community now fears is that 
the smearers in the Administration 
will misrepresent their affiliations by 
trying to make it appear that Wall 
Street and the large corporations 
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whose officials are connected with the 
War Production Board have had a 
selfish background. There are al- 
ready signs that an attack of such a 
nature may be expected and currency 
is being given to such a slander. 


ARNOLD If. we draw on our 
SEES memories we will recall 
BLUE SKY how business a few 


years ago was “racked” 
to a state of nervous disorder by 
Thurman W. Arnold, wha was filling 
the dockets of the Federal Courts 
with trust-busting suits. Then he was 
regarded as one of our- most rabid 
New Dealers. His “Folklore of 
Capitalism” created considerable 
stir and aroused widespread contro- 
versy. 

But the Arnold of old has changed 
considerably. It is possible he has 
acquired a new perspective by sitting 
at the knee of experience and absorb- 
ing some of her wise logic and teach- 
ings. 

To have heard him recently at the 
Economic Society dinner the listener 
would have thought that here was a 
most conservative man, who knew 
the whys and wherefores of busi- 
ness. Some of the businessmen at- 
tending must have rubbed their eyes 
to determine whether it was the real 
Arnold they had known, or perchance 
someone else. 

For what he talked about was the 
blue sky that is looming up behind 
the postwar readjustment, a bright 
future that is bound to produce the 
greatest period of prosperity this 
country has ever experienced. While 
he was discoursing about this pros- 


pect he was telling his audience how 
much the country has gone haywire 
in its useless chase to provide people 
with a self-created security, which 
can only become assured by the indi- 
vidual efforts and initiative of man 
himself. 

So here we have the antithesis of 
the Arnold of a few years ago. 


NOT The disjointed ravings 
DESTINY of the ex-corporal who 
BUT DOOM vainly regards himself 


the man of destiny re- 
veals the inner workings of a dis- 
torted mind which understands only 
the doom which is awaiting him. Any 
trained psychiatrist would come to 
such a conclusion as he reads between 
the lines of the latest speech Hitler 
delivered—by proxy—to his hench- 
men. Even the fact that he dare not 
personally show himself indicates 
how much he fears for his own pet- 
son. 

Surrounded by the skeletons of 
innocent victims, only a madman 
could say he was the darling of des- 
tiny and that fate had decreed to him 
the task of saving Europe from a fate 
far worse than he brought upon it. 

Were it not for the machine guns 
that he has trained upon his own peo 
ple it would not take long even for 
them to consign him to the igno- 
minious end he deserves. And there 
among the millions of tombstones he 
has produced let him continue his 
ravings, as may be expected of a 
bloodletting maniacal egotist. 

For such a fiend destiny has if 
store only doom and Hitler should 
know this better than any other maf. 
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WHAT THE BUYING SPREE 
MEANS THE RETAILERS 


Fears that rationing will be further extended have set 
off a buying wave carrying sales far above year-ago 
levels and threatening merchandise inventory positions. 


ationing of gasoline, fuel oil, 
R sugar, coffee, shoes, canned 
goods and dried legumes, the growing 
prospect of butter and meat ration- 
ing, together with price ceilings, 
scarcities, restricted supplies and bans 
on production of many durable goods, 
have had their to-be-expected effect 
—a wild rush by the public to get 
what it can while the getting is good. 
The buying spree which has sent sales 
figures soaring and has elicited from 
economists, bankers and officials new 
warnings and admonitions regarding 
the inflationary dangers inherent in 
the spending orgy, has developed in 
most merchandisers a sense of kinship 
with Old Mother Hubbard, for their 
own shelves are approaching the bare 
condition her cupboard disclosed. 


SHRINKING INVENTORIES 


Normally merchants feel no dis- 
may when buyers crowd their stores 
and bear away readily replaceable 
goods. But the picture today is one of 
shrinking inventories. In some in- 
stances sales may represent business 
borrowed from the future, but in 
many cases the goods sold are scarce 
because of restrictions on production, 
curtailed allocation to civilian con- 
sumption, or because their manufac- 
ture has been stopped entirely. 

To what extent retail merchandise 
inventories are being depleted by the 
high tide of demand can only be 
guessed at now, for actual figures will 
not be available for some weeks. With 
few exceptions the important mer- 
chandising units close their fiscal 
years January 31, and annual reports, 
which will indicate the extent of the 
year’s inroads on individual inven- 
tories, have not yet begun to appear. 
But a measure of the extent to which 
sales exceeded replacements through- 
out the country during -the last half 
of 1942 is provided by the fact that 
at the end of June retail inventory 
figures established an all-time high at 
$7.5 billion, but by the end of Novem- 
ber had dropped to $7.2 billion, which 
compared with $7 billion at the cor- 
responding 1941 date. 
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The drop is significant because it 
discloses how the shortages of mer- 
chandise were then affecting retailers. 
Ordinarily large seasonal increases in 
inventories are established during the 
autumn months in order to meet the 
holiday demand, and the drop from 
mid-year to November-end was coun- 
ter to the normal pattern. 

At the same time sales were mount- 
ing and showing substantial excesses, 
in dollar value, over the same 1941 
periods. Department store sales in 
1942 were 12 per cent greater than 
for 1941. Sales figures for January, 
so far as released by individual stores 
outside of the New York-Brooklyn 
area, are almost uniformly far ahead 
of sales for January 1942, although 
the rush did not hit its stride until 
late in the month. In the New York- 
Brooklyn area department store in- 
ventories in January were only 11 
per cent above January 31, 1942 


New Home for 
FINANCIAL WORLD 


FFECTIVE March 15, 

1943, the executive, edi- 
torial and advertising offices of 
FINANCIAL Wortp will be 
located in larger quarters at 


86 Trinity Place 
New York City 


figures, but sales during the month 
were 9 per cent under 1942. 

Thus far this year the over-all sales 
gap between current and past-year 
periods has widened. Federal Reserve 
index figures of sales in early Febru- 
ary (1935-39=100) were, for the 
week ended February 6, 136 vs. 110 
in 1942; for that ended February 13; 
168 vs. 116. For these two weeks the 
1943 excess was 35 per cent. While 
buyers have been storming sales coun- 
ters, goods have been progressively 
harder to obtain, and it is a certainty 
1943 will be a more difficult year in 
this respect than 1942, The manu- 
facture of many goods has been 
stopped entirely under Government 
order, among them the following 
which in the past have been staple 
department store items: 
PRODUCTION HALTED 
Bicycles 


Electric lamps 
Mechanical refrigerators 


Safety razors. 
Sewing machines 
Straight razors 


Phenographs Vacuum cleaners 
Portable typewriters Washing machines 
Radios Watches 


During 1942 the production of all 
these items had been cut materially 
below 1941 and some difficulty was 
met in getting replacements. Some 
supplies are still on hand, but most 
of them are certain to disappear from 
store shelves for the duration. 

The production of many other 
items has been cut in 1943 schedules 
for civilian use at least, and store buy- 
ers are finding great difficulty in lo- 
cating adequate supplies of such 
articles as electrical appliances, hair- 
pins, fountain pens, cooking utensils, 
stoves, bedsprings, furniture, safety 
razor blades and incandescent light 
bulbs for home lighting. 

New inventory controls which be- 
come effective April 1 are designed 
to assist in the fair distribution of 
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limited civilian supplies to merchants 
and “to prevent heavy inventory ac- 
cumulations.” The manner in which 
the public has stormed retail estab- 
lishments in recent weeks suggests 
that the problem is rather one of 
preventing inventory exhaustions if 
retailers are to stay in business—and 
thousands of small neighborhood 
storekeepers have already solved that 
problem by closing up shop. 

The inventory order limits the in- 
ventory-sales ratio of larger merchan- 
dise outlets to the ratio prevailing 
during the three-year period 1939-41. 
It is intended also to hold competition 
for scarce goods within bounds. Fail- 
ure of the inventory-control method 
to halt the upswing of buying may 
bring about allocation of goods to 
retailers and rationing to consumers. 
The latter, by their rush to accumu- 
late supplies of scarce goods, may 
thus create the very situation which 
previously had existed only in their 
own imaginations. 


HARD GOODS SCARCEST 


Not all of the larger merchandisers 
will be affected similarly by goods 
shortages or buying trends in 1943. 
Current scarcities are still mainly in 
durable goods, and stores concentrat- 
ing in these lines will suffer the great- 
est declines in sales, while those 
whose stocks are mainly made up of 
soft goods will be less affected. The 
areas in which they operate also will 
contribute much to sales volume, as 
the New York-Brooklyn figures illus- 
trate—for the buying expansion is 
traceable substantially to the public’s 
increased purchasing power in cen- 
ters around which war activities pre- 
vail. The specialty shops, dealing in 
women’s apparel and accessories and 
carrying no hard goods or scarcity 
items, should have fewer inventory 
difficulties than most department 
stores, and the wide employment of 
women in industry suggests that sales 
volume will be limited only by the 
availability of goods under inventory 
controls. 

The buying spree, with the inven- 
tory and future sales problems it 
poses, is, however, but one factor in 
the department store situation. While 
investment policies cannot be predi- 
cated upon or determined by this 
factor alone it must be carefully 
watched and accurately appraised to 
determine its application to individual 
merchandising securities. 
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WAR-PEACE STOCKS SHOW 
CORRESPONDING GAINS 


D uring February both the war 
share index and the peace stock 
average advanced by two points. The 
rise in the war stocks over the past 
two months more than erased the de- 
cline that took place last fall, and 
restores the index to where it stood 
on March 31 last year. The peace 
issues, meanwhile, are now back to 
the levels of October, 1941, and have 
managed to keep the lead they have 
maintained since the lows established 
last spring. 


ONE UNCHANGED 


All but one issue in the war group 
advanced in February. Both Ameri- 
can Car & Foundry and American 
Woolen preferred, which were among 
those to show the biggest gains in 
the previous month, again were in- 
cluded in the group that registered 
the best advances for the latest per- 
iod. Bendix Aviation, Douglas Air- 
craft and Mack Trucks were the 
others to score the best increases. 
The remaining issues in the index, 
with the exception of Ingersoll- 
Rand which showed no change, ad- 
vanced one to two points. 

In the peace list, American Tele- 
phone, which showed a striking 12- 
point gain, was alone responsible for 
half of the two-point increase in the 
index. The other issues that increased 
in value by three points or more in- 
cluded American Tobacco “B”, J. C. 
Penney and Procter & Gamble. Two 


showed no change and six registered 
gains of one to two points. 

From the lows of last April, the 
peace stocks have scored the best 
gains—but they had also suffered the 
largest losses following the start oj 
hostilities. However, in both periods 
of declines and advances, the trend 
of peace equities has been relatively 
uniform. War stocks, on the other 
hand, have given a highly erratic per- 
formance. During the dark days from 
1940 to the spring of 1942 the peace 
issues formed an orderly retreat, the 
highs on the various rallies failing to 
top the previous peaks—a clear indi- 
cation of a downward trend under 
the Dow Theory. Since last spring, 
when events on the various military 
fronts began to shape up more fa- 
vorably for the United Nations, 
peace equities have formed a well 
defined upward pattern. 


OPTIMISM INCREASES 


The improvement noted in the war 
stock index in the last two months 
may be attributed to the increased 
realization that such issues were not 
capitalizing current earnings to any 
important extent and that, compared 
with prewar levels, they were selling 
on a relatively attractive price basis. 
Furthermore, increased optimism to- 
ward postwar possibilities for many 
of the so-called war stocks seems to 
underlie the current strength of this 
group. 


FW’s “‘War—Peace”’ Stock Indexes 
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Past patterns would indicate a price correction overdue; 
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but former standards may have lost some of their signifi- 


cance, in times such as this. 


THE MONTH opened with a two-million share trad- 
ing day—the first in over a year—and fractional 
declines in all three stock averages. Occurring after 
ten months of almost uninterrupted advance, under 
more normal circumstances this performance would 
have been widely hailed as a signal of at least a 
temporary reversal of the price trend. But under 
present conditions, two days of fractional price de- 
clines was sufficient to bring buyers back into the 
market in force, with the Wednesday session again 
seeing more than two million shares changing hands, 
and lifting the industrial average nearly |!/> points. 


PARTICULARLY STRIKING on that day was the ac- 
tion of the rail average, which rose 88/100, the wid- 
est gain enjoyed by this group for a considerable 
number of months. Touched off a week ago by dec- 
laration of Southern Railway's unexpectedly large 
($2) dividend, the rail stock move received renewed 
impetus upon news that the Wheeler proposal for 
punitive taxes on reorganization rail bond prices 
would not be pressed in this session of Congress, 
at least. 


HAVING ATTAINED the 32.62 level by Wednes- 
day's close, this average had penetrated the highs 
of each of the past two years and almost duplicated 
that of 1940. Extension of the advance beyond 
35.90 (the 1939 peak) would find the rails at their 
highest since 1937 (when the high was 64.46). 


NO ONE DENIES that the end of the war will bring 
a slump in railway traffic, and sharp declines from 
current phenomenal earnings. But the prices of 
most of the issues in this group have been reflect- 
ing virtually no part of the present temporary earn- 
ing power. In fact, until recently these issues have 
been selling below the worst prices seen in 1934, 
1935, 1936 and 1937, and this would seem to give 
more than adequate recognition to the prospect 
that postwar earnings will shrink—although they will 
by no means disappear. 


THERE IS no doubt that a significant portion of 
the demand for stocks is being generated by grow- 
ing fears of the inflationary developments which, 


while long recognized by a few people, are now 
beginning to be understood by the masses. The 
present retail trade boom, for instance, is largely a 
reflection of the desire of a growing number of 
people to convert their cash into tangible goods 
before prices advance further (i.e. the purchasing 
power of their money deteriorates further|—or be- 
fore such goods as are still available are strictly 
rationed, or disappear completely. 


PREDICTIONS MADE months ago, that some of 
the surplus purchasing power even of the munitions 
plant workers would find its way into the stock mar- 
ket, are being born out by reports from various 
centers of war industry activity. Demand from such 
sources is likely to increase further as the supply of 
available goods grows smaller, thus reducing the 
possible avenues of spending. , 


IN ADDITION to the widening public participation 
in this market, one of the most significant things 
is its almost complete cash basis. As compared with 
a year ago, there has been only a $72 million (7!/ 
per cent) increase in the “loans for purchasing or 
carrying securities’ item appearing on the Federal 
Reserve member bank weekly statement. And as 
against the end of 1942, the amount of bank credit 
employed for this purpose has actually dropped an 
indicated $296 million—from $1,249 million Decem- 
ber 30 to $953 million in the latest report—while 
the industrial price average in the meantime has 
risen approximately ten points! 


THIS MATTER of buying for cash appears to war-- 
rant placing less importance than usual on such 
things as concentration of activity in lower grade 
issues, as well as other aspects which would tend 
to prove disturbing in more normal times. Few will 
argue against the opinion that, measured by past 
standards, a price "correction" has long been due. 
But continuing shrinkage in the intrinsic value of 
the currency (and there is no prospect of an early: 
change in that respect) will further increase the. 
longer term attractiveness of selected equities, 
whatever the immediate price pattern. 

Written March 4; Richard J. Anderson... 
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IMPORTANT TAX DECISION: There will be 
no tax of stock dividends unless Congress enacts 
specific legislation to impose such a levy, and then 
it will be still up to the Supreme Court to decide 
upon the constitutionality of such a levy. These are 
the practical results of last week's rejection by the 
highest tribunal of a. test case brought by the 
Government, and having as its objective the 
reversal of the famous Eisner vs. Macomber ruling 
of 1920. The latter decision held that Congress did 
not have the power to tax stock dividends, on the 
ground that distributions of additional shares of 
common stock do not constitute income of the 
recipient within the meaning of the Sixteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution. And this is finan- 
cial common sense, because a stock dividend repre- 
sents property which the investor already owns and 
adds nothing to his equity. It is merely a change 
in the technical setup of evidence of that ownership. 

However, last week's decision of the Supreme 
Court was not based upon constitutional but merely 
upon statutory grounds, holding that the Court was 
unable to find that Congress in existing laws 
intended to tax the dividends in question and that 
without Congressional authority such a tax could 
not be imposed. A decision in favor of the 
Treasury's “'theorists'' would have had far-reaching 
consequences, as it could have been made the 
basis for taxation of undistributed earnings of cor- 
porations, making the stockholder pay such a tax 
in proportion to his shareholdings. Wholesale liqui- 
dation of stocks would of course follow such a 
radical method of "redistributing wealth". For- 
tunately, Congress can doubtless be counted upon 
to reject any further attempts of the “reformers'’ 
to insert such unsound principles in our tax laws. 


CANNED GOODS SQUEEZE: Sixteen per cent 
of the supplies of meat and poultry is going to feed 
the nine per cent of our population now in the 
armed forces, not an excessive proportion, accord- 
ing to studies made by the American Institute of 
Food Distribution. Considering the basic character 
of meat and poultry, it would seem that the six- 
teen per cent figure would serve as a rough standard 
for the Government's needs of other sorts of 
foods. But, instead, the Government boucht nearly 
40 per cent of the 1942 pack of fruits and vege- 
tables, of which large quantities are still being held 
by canners in their warehouses for Government 
account. Thus it would appear that at least some 
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CURRENT 
TRENDS 


of the so-called food shortages stem from the 
Government's buying policies, and that the legiti- 
mate needs of the Army, Navy and other forces 
are not wholly responsible for the situation. 


FEWER CHAIN STORES: Continuing the trend 
in evidence during recent years, the tendency of 
chain store organizations during 1942 was to cut 
down on the number of units operated—in contrast 
with the policy of rapid expansion followed during 
the 1921-1930 decade, when this system of mer- 
chandising was attaining the highly important place 
in the country's economy it occupies today. Elim- 
ination of unprofitable outlets and consolidations of 
two or more stores into a single super-store are the 
reasons for the reductions in units operated; thus, 
the effect on earnings is favorable. Out of four- 
teen important chain store companies for which the 
figures are available, nine were operating fewer 
stores in January than in the same month a year 
ago. Of the five others, two were unchanged, two 
added one store each to their organizations, and 
one (operating more than |,600) increased its out- 
lets by five. 


TRADING UP SHARPLY: Brokers were much 
more cheerful last month than they had been for 
a considerable time, thanks to the substantial 
improvement in trading volume that occurred. 
February saw 24.4 million shares change hands on 
the New York Stock Exchange, three times the 
volume for the same month last year and the 
largest amount for the month since 1937. Further- 
more, while having only 22 trading sessions, Feb- 
ruary's activity was the best for any month for over 
a year. Bond market transactions also rose sharply, 
$252 million par value comparing with $158.8 mil- 
lion a year ago and with $285.2 million for Feb- 
ruary of 1937. Other markets shared the improve- 
ment with the NYSE, the Curb Exchange's volume 
for February amounting to about 5.6 million shares, 
against only 1.4 million for the corresponding 1942 
month. Chicago's Stock Exchange handled 838,000 
shares, up from 357,000 last year. 


OIL RESERVES INCREASE: Underground re- 
serves of petroleum in the United States increased 
during 1942 from 19,589.3 million barrels to 20,- 
082.8 barrels. During the year the industry found 
a total of 1,879 million barrels of new oil, which 


) 


was 493.5 million barrels more than the year's pro- 
duction of crude oil—1,385.5 million barrels. The 
estimates of reserves, as reported by the American 
Petroleum Institute, include only reserves known, or 
blocked out, in proved fields and recoverable by 
present production methods. However, most of 
the new oil was added through upward revisions of 
reserves in fields found prior to 1942, the further 
development of these older fields accounting for 
1,619 million barrels of the total new oil reported. 
The estimated proved reserves at the end of the 
year are the highest since the Institute began its 
survey and compilation work; its first report, cover- 
ing 1936, showed 13,063 million barrels. 


ADDITION TO SELECTED ISSUES: Currently 
quoted around 99, United Drug debenture 5s of 
1953 have been improving in investment quality 
during recent years. Although still not of high 
quality, the five per cent return obtainable from 
these obligations is liberal compared with yields 
afforded by bonds of approximately equal stature. 
A thoroughgoing reorganization of operating 
policies several years ago is reflected in the 
improvement in fixed charge coverage from 
1.43 times for 1938 and 1.84 for 1939 and 1940, 
to 3.65 times for 1941; coverage for last year 
should show some slight further improvement, 
despite greatly increased taxes. The issue is call- 
able at 103 to September 15, 1944, and on a 
declining scale thereafter. 

These bonds are being added to the "Selected 
Issues'’ this week for income purposes—see page | 8. 


BUSINESS BRIEFS: National Department Stores 
initiates common dividends with |2!/ cents payable 
April 15; retires 91,388 (about half) of 6 per cent 
($10 par) preferred shares. . . . U. S. Rubber re- 
sumes common dividends with 25 cents payable 
June 28.... U.S. Steel bids $41 a share for 74,316 
publicly-held Pittsburgh, Bessemer & Lake Erie 
shares. .. . North American authorized to distribute 


THIS WEEK'S HIGH GRADE 
SECURITY SELECTION 


For those who require a relatively high degree 
of safety regerdiess of yield, or the longer term 
effects of any sustained trend toward higher money 
rates, one bond or preferred stock is selected each 
week. While many individuals will regard the 
returns thereon as inadequate for their purposes. 
these issues will be suitable for those to whom 
conservatism is essential. 


The selection this week: 
Market Call Net 


Issue Price Price Yield 
Swift & Company, deb. 
1014 102 2.67% 


one share Detroit Edison for each 50 of its own. 
. . . Union Bag & Paper, Ferro Enamel, defer divi- 
dend action; American Crystal Sugar halves quar- 
terly dividend to 25 cents April |. . . . St. Joseph 
Lead buys 195,000 N. J. Zinc shares at $59.75.... 
Studebaker pays first dividend in eleven years—25 
cents March 31. . . . Long Bell Lumber to pay 
$12.14 on preferred April 15, clearing arrears. 


WASHINGTON TRENDS: President calls for ad- 
ministrators to reduce mileage of Government cars 
by at least 40 per cent... . Agriculture's Wickard 
forms ALA (Agricultural Labor Administration) to 
unify all phases of its farm labor program. .. . 
PRA Commissioner MacDonald reports plans for a 
post-war highway building program to cost nearly 
half a billion (half Federal, half states)... . WPB 
formalizes existing scheduling practices to match 
CMP distributing system and eliminate bottlenecks 
in critical components. . . . Canned poultry meat 
exempt from canned meat freeze, may be sold 
freely. .. . OPA raises soft wheat flour about 8 per 
cent to ease squeeze on millers. . . . WPB creates 
Office of War Utilities (OWU) to administer war 
activities of electric, gas, water, steam and com- 
munications utilities. 
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Purchases of speculative issues should be made only when con- 
sistent with policies outlined in “Market Outlook" on page 15. 


SELECTED 
ISSUES 


The issues listed here do not constitute all of the purchase recommendations made from time to time by FINANCIAL 
WORLD, nor is it intended that one's holdings should necessarily be confined exclusively to these securities. This service 
is to be regarded as supplementary to various other features which appear each week in the columns of this magazine. 


The selections in this department are based on studies of values, individually considered in relation 
to long-term trends, and are not to be regarded as trading advices or as short-term recommendations. 
Notice is given—together with reasons for change—when issues on this page are dropped from the list. 


BONDS 


These bonds can be used to form an investment portfolio 
backlog. While not all are of the highest grade, they are 


PREFERRED STOCKS 


These are good grade issues and suitable for investment 
purposes for income. 


reasonably safe as to interest and principal. 


FOR INCOME Recent Current 
FOR INCOME Sal! Cons. Edison (N.Y.) $5 cum...... 97 5.16% 105 
Great Northern Ry. gen. 5s, ‘73... 98 5.10% Not Crown Cork $2.25 cum........... 42 5.36 47\/, 
Louis. & Nashville ref. 4'/os, 2003.. 97 4.64 105 Pure Oil 5% cum. conv........... 96 5.21 105 
Pennsylvania R.R. deb. 4/os,'70... 95 4.74 102!/, Reynolds Metals 5!/2% cum....... 90 107'/2 
United 5s, 99 5.01 103 Union Pacific R.R.4% non-cum.... 85 4.71 Not 
Western Maryland Ist 5'/2s, ‘77... 99 5.56 105 
FOR PROFIT 

FOR PROFIT Reasonably assured dividends and prospects of appreciation 
Atlantic Coast Line Ist 4s, '52.... 89 4.49 Not are combined in these issues. 
Chic., Burlington & Quincy Ist & Atch., Top. & S. F.5% non-cum... 77 6.49 Not 

6.17 107!/2 Chicago Pneu. Tool $3 cum. conv.. 39 7.69 55 
N. Y., Chic. & St. Louis ref.4Y2s,'78 69 6.52 102 Goodrich (B.F.) $5 cum......... 94 5.32 100 
Southern Pacific coll. 4s, '49...... 83 4.82 100 Radio Corp. $3.50 Ist cum........ 64 5.47 100 
*—Added this week; see page 17. Youngstown Sheet & T. 542% cum. 88 6.25 105 


COMMON STOCKS FOR INCOME 


While these issues are listed primarily because of their income characteristics, most of them are by no means devoid of 
potentialities of market appreciation over the longer term. Issues of this type should constitute the larger portion of the stock 
commitments held by the average investor, with only secondary place accorded the “business cycle" types of shares. 

Recent ——Dividend—— -—Earnings—— Recent ——Dividend—— ——Earnings—— 


Price 1941 1942 1941 1942 Price 1941 1942 1941 1942 
Adams-Millis........... 26 $1.25 $1.75 $4.00 $2.02 May Department Stores.. 47 $3.00 $3.00 $4.10 £$3.76 
Amer. Machine & Fdy... 14 0.94 0.80 1.37 60.56 Melville Shoe .......... 29 «2.25 «2.00 2.64 1.05 
American News ........ 30 1.80 1.80 2.65 3.62 Murphy (G.C.) ....... 66 4.00 3.50 7.20 5.33 
Borden Company ...... 24 1.40 1.40 1.88 60.77 National Dairy Products. 17 0.80 0.80 1.97 b0.87 
Carolina, Clinch. & Ohio. 92 5.00 5.00 {... ft... Socony-Vacuum ........ 12 0.50 0.50 
Chesapeake & Ohio..... 4| 3.50 3.50 5.79 4.25 Standard Oil of Calif.... 34 150 1.50 2.30 cl.65 
Continental Can ....... 31 2.00 1.25 2.62 1.77 Underwood Elliott Fisher. 48 3.50 2.50 5.09 3.04 
Elec. Storage Battery... 38 2.50 2.00 3.65 2.20 Union Pacific R.R....... 93 6.00 600 I1I.19 26.14 
Gen'l Amer. Transport .. 43 3.00 2.00 3.75 3.27 United Fruit ........... 68 4.00 3.75 5.28 3.41 
24 2.00 1.67 £2.20 0.12 Woolworth (F.W.) ..... 342.00 1.60 269 2.43 


t—Dividend guaranteed by Atlantic Coast Line and Louisville & Nashville. b—Half year. c—Nine months. e—Six 
months to August |. f—Fiscal years ended January 31, 1941 and 1942. 


BUSINESS CYCLE STOCKS 


Issues included in this group obviously involve varying degrees of speculative risk, but their price potentialities are such as to 
warrant their inclusion in diversified portfolios. 


American Brake Shoe.... 35 $2.20 $1.70 $3.56 $3.22 Homestake Mining ..... 34 $4.50 $3.75 $2.83 $2.20 
American Car & Foundry. 33 Kennecott Copper ..... 32. 3.25 3.00 ¢ 4.55 _bf2.03 
Anaconda Copper ...... 29 «#250 2.50 $5.01 ct3.17 Lima Locomotive ....... 32 1.00 2.00 6.02 7.79 
Atchison, Topeka & S. F.. 52 2.00 6.00 9.90 27.79 Louisville & Nash. R.R... 69 7.00 7.00 16.65 16.59 
Bethlehem Steel ........ 63 6.00 6.00 9.35 6.32 McCrory Stores ........ 13 1.25 1.00 2.24 1.90 
25 2.25 2.00 2.83 cl.56 Mesta Machine ........ 30 «2.25 3.61 3.63 
Climax Molybdenum.... 43 3.20 3.20 3.55 3.54 National Acme ........ 17 2.00 2.00 6.29 4.77 
Commercial Solvents.... 13 0.55 0.60 0.99 1.27 New York Air Brake... .. 32 3.00 2.00 5.05 4.01 
Crown Cork & Seal..... 24 1.00 0.50 4.68 1.88 Pennsylvania Railroad... 29 2.00 2.50 3.98 7.71 
East. Gas & Fuel 6% pfd. 28 2.25 3.00 634 5.51 14 050 050 2.86 2.47 
Freeport Sulphur ....... 36 «6200 200 3.95 3.05 Thompson Products ..... 28 862.50 1.50 5.36 4.62 
General Electric........ 35 1.40 1.40 1.98 1.57 Tide Water Asso. Oil... 12 1.00 0.70 2.09 1.29 
Glidden Company...... 20 1.50 0.80 3.08 kI.70 Timken Roller Bearing... 45 3.50 2.00 3.92 1.98 
Great Northern Ry. pfd.. 26 2.00 2.00 6.72 11.63 U. S. Steel 2.05... Soke 54 4.00 4.00 10.43 5.39 


OP car + Fan amare b—Half year. c—Nine months. h—Fiscal year to April 30, 1942. k—Fiscal years to October 31, 
an 
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CAPITOL TIDES 


VIEWS 


AND PREVIEWS 


FROM WASHINGTON 


POSTWAR PROBLEMS promise 
soon to back some of the war news 
itself out of the headlines. Frequently, 
of late, the President and members of 
his cabinet have variously exposed 
their minds on some of these sub- 
pects. A couple of weeks ago, Mr. 
Roosevelt mentioned plans for a 
post-war conference “this spring,” 
primarily to deal with food problems, 
and intimated there might be a sort of 
international granary set up. More 
recently, Acting Secretary of State 
Welles said all United Nations would 
be asked to send representatives to a 
meeting in this country “planned for 
the near future.” Urgently needed as 
such a conference is, it is bound to 
touch off Congressional and public de- 
bate laden with political dynamite. 


This was demonstrated by vigor- 
ously diverse reactions to Rep. Clare 
Boothe Luce’s remarks anent “free- 
dom of the air,” and differently by 
the undercurrent of excitement stirred 
up by verbal clashes between Russian 
and Polish spokesmen with regard to 
ultimate boundaries. 


BOMB-BLAST BOMBAST to 
tender it ridiculous! It would have 
been ridiculous in the recent Nazi 
anniversary harangues after the RAF 
had blasted them into two hours’ 
tardiness, wouldn’t it? Perhaps some 
of the oratory had to be altered ac- 
cordingly. At any rate, the unpre- 
cedently continuous RAF-USAAF 


FRANCIS I. DUPONT & CO. 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


New and current investors will find 
our booklet about rules and trading 


practices of genuine interest. 
Ask for Booklet K-21 
ONE WALL STREET @ NEW YORK 
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bombardment of Germany and occu- 
pied Europe is boomeranging Goer- 
ing’s ill-advised early reassurance to 
the people of Berlin that they needn't 
fear consequential air raids. This is 
a vastly different type of attack upon 
enemy morale than is the deliberate 
terrorizing of civilians which, to the 
contrary, usually the more embitters 
and unites them against the common 
enemy. 


The destruction of Nazi “face” with 
its people, no less than the tremen- 
dous actual damage done to its war 
industry and communications, con- 
vinces some “armchair strategists” 
the war may end this year. We didn’t 
have to fight our way to Berlin last 
time, did we? 


“CREEPING COSTS” of other 
natures, as well as higher labor 
through conversion of mine produc- 
tion from five to six days (35 to 42 
hours) per week, were recognized in 
OPA’s allowing a boost in average 
bituminous coal realization from 18 
to 25 cents a ton f.o.b. mine. Other 
types of mining and industry have 
had “creeping costs” without price 
adjustments. Why? 


Tune in on either the NBC, CBS 
or Blue network next Friday at 10:45 
p.m. EWT (or on Mutual at 4:00 
p.m. Saturday) for Elmer Davis’ first 
weekly OWI summary of “what ts 
being done and why—and how it af- 
fects each individual.” 


FEWER ALIENS: The alien 
population of the U. S. was below 4.3 
million at the end of 1942—641,346 
(13 per cent) less than at the begin- 
ning, as a result of departures, na- 
turalizations and deaths. Immigra- 
tion & Naturalization Commissioner 


Harrison informed Congress that be- 
cause of the alien registration pro- 
gram, more data is now available on 
non-citizen population than on na- 
tive-born citizens. 


Income payments to individuals in 
December aggregated $11.4 billion, 
breaking all monthly records and 
carrying the year’s total to nearly 
$114 billion. The Commerce Depart- 
ment index climbed from 1519 to 
190.4 (25 per cent) during 1942. 


OFF THE RECORD, Washington 
is saying: The final victory of inex- 
perienced American forces over Ger- 
many’s veteran Afrika Korps in Cen- 
tral Tunisa is significantly reassur- 
ing. . . . ICC’s Texas rate decision, 
favorable to the railroads, may be a 
cue to the decision on general rates, 
possible next week. . . . A uniform 
cancellation clause now being pre- 
pared for war contracts would prove 
a welcome shock absorber. . . . Ex- 
tension of social security coverage is 
a forgotten issue—temporarily. . 

Senator George (Dem., Ga.) has 
many followers in seeking a purge Of 
social and economic theorists from 
OPA. ... Concern is growing for the 
possible 300,000 mostly small retail- 
ers who are threatened with extinc- 
tion this year. . . . Freight priorities 
loom, locally at first. .. . Erasure of 
the $25,000 salary limit would be 
presumed also to lift restrictions on 
salary raises in lower brackets. 


By Theodore K. Fish. 
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Processing Parade 


Newest in synthetic plastics will 
be “Silicone,” which for the first time 
will combine organic chemicals with 
an inorganic mineral, such as sand— 
the process for making it has been 
perfected by Dow Chemical and 
Corning Glass which are forming a 
jointly - owned subsidiary (Dow- 
Corning Corporation) to start com- 
mercial production. . . . To take the 
place of rubberized fabrics, duPont 
has developed a new formula for 
making its ““Cavalon” waterproof ma- 
terials with a resin composition finish 
—the new coating provides superior 
resistance to exposure and abrasive 
wear, and can be made up in a wide 
range of colors and grains. ...A 
special chemical-pressure treatment 
of wood will be employed by the Kop- 
pers Company to make lumber resist- 
ant to fire, termites and rot—heavy 
timbers so processed will be used as 
a substitute for steel girders in cer- 


By Weston Sunith 


tain types of building. . . . Toughest 
yet in crepe paper has been developed 
by a new method of Dennison Manu- 
facturing—the paper was designed to 
meet the greaseproof requirements of 
the U. S. Army Ordnance Depart- 
ment and will serve in wrapping small 
machined parts for aircraft engines, 
guns, etc. . . . Transparent phono- 
graph records are next now that H. 
& A. Selmer has found a way to 
apply a suitable plastic surface to a 
glass disc—these crystal-clear records 
will be introduced initially for making 
radio station transcriptions to offset 
the shortage of aluminum platters 
formerly utilized for this purpose. 


Transportation Topics 


Ordered from Mack Trucks last 
April, four new “Mack” buses have 
just been delivered in Iceland for use 
in its capital city, Reykjavik—these 
are said to be the first buses on the 
island, although the country boasts 


Industrially, one of the F.V.” 
CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RAILWAY Co. 


Common Stock 
has just completed a study 
lway Company and presents 
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me of traffic 


s interesting study, with- 
on. Ask for Bulletin F. 


New York 


of a total of almost 2,000 passenger M 
cars and trucks. ... A threat to ong 
of the biggest bulk traffic items of them * 
Bangor & Aroostook Railroad ifm ™ 
seen in the construction of nine large fim "* 
potato dehydration plants in the State 
of Maine—these are only a begin. "? 
ning, because the prediction is thafam *! 
more will come as “powdered mashed fim“ 
potatoes” are expected to remain asim 
a permanent postwar industry. . . jm?” 
Chrysler Corporation has acquired “ 

u 


the patents on a new system of air- 
conditioning which will circulate 
either fresh air from the outside, used 
air recooled and cleaned on the inside, 
or a mixture of both—adaptable to 


both large and small vehicles, thei” 
equipment is so designed that >" 
currents are directed in such a way my 
as to prevent the windshield and clu 
windows from fogging. . . . Them te 
“fastest military flying boat in them“ 
world” is the description for the "° 
new Model 31, or P4Y, which Con i: : 
solidated Aircraft will build at the im P# 
former Nash-Kelvinator plant i lis 
New Orleans, La.—because it i U, 
powered with a 2,000-hp. “Wright: 
Cyclone” engine, the shape of its hull i © 
has given it the nickname of the gg”! 
“pregnant guppy.” 
Apparel Antics me 

A wide range of uses in the cloth- a 
ing field are indicated for ‘“Avisco,” apy 
high tenacity rayon staple of Ameri- fj), 
can Viscose—for men’s wear att My. 
mentioned summer suitings, shirts, by 
shorts, underwear, pajamas, neckties, 
mufflers and handkerchiefs. . . . 
in women’s work shoes are stylei 
with molded plastic toe caps which 
are said to be almost as strong af \, 
the sheet steel used on men’s safety 
shoes — manufactured by Lehigh 
Safety Shoe, they will be featured a ¢., 
providing ample protection without 
excess weight. .. . Now that a large 
part of the infantry is carried into .,, 
battle by motorized vehicles, thus by 
avoiding long marches, the use 
armor is once again being considered & ¢j,, 
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—light steel body plates, weighing 
under two pounds, have been de- 
signed that will deflect machine gun 
bullets and shrapnel splinters. . . . 
“Visored snoods” to protect the hair 
of women war workers from smoke, 
fumes, dirt, grease and dust are now 
being fashioned in dashing styles to 
encourage a wider demand—Stand- 
ard Safety Equipment and B. F. 
McDonald Company have brought 
out a selection which look as smart 
as air corps officers’ caps. . . . Shoe 
rationing and the limitations on styles 
have induced the shoe lace manufac- 
turers to try fancy strings to brighten 
up conservative footwear—a broad 
selection of colors, plaids and checks 
are on the way. .. . In devising pro- 
tective clothing for the misses in war 
plants, little has now been over- 
looked—Strauss Company has intro- 


duced the “industrial brassiere’ 
molded from flesh-colored fibreboard. 
Offshoots & Sidelines 

A colorful brochure has been 


brought out by American Radiator & 
Standard Sanitary to illustrate its 
contribution to war production—in- 
cluded are a host of airplane parts, 
steel, iron, magnesium and_ brass 
castings for many military applica- 
tions, and a line of molded plastics. 
... At the request of the War De- 
partment, Bank of America is estab- 
lishing branch banks at most of the 
U.S. Army posts and training camps 
throughout California —in addition 
to handling soldiers’ payrolls, per- 
sonal banking service will be supplied 
to both officers and men. . . . Shell 
Union Oil has settled on a line of 
merchandise to offset the declining 
gasoline revenues of its service sta- 
tion chain—a selection of household 
appliances and kitchen equipment will 
be added... . A new line of “V...— 
Mail” stationery has been introduced 
by Wolf Envelope Company to en- 
courage wider use of this form of cor- 
tespondence—display packages have 
been especially designed for distribu- 
tion through the grocery stores. .. . 
Newest substitute for the now un- 
available rubber cement is “Paper 
Cement” an improved adhesive of 
Carter’s Ink Company—it is said 
‘0 mount the thinnest tissues without 
wrinkling or cockling. . .. A differ- 
ent adventure in chewing is promised 
by Gum Laboratories with its “Ivo- 
tyne” brand—this is a “peroxide 
chewing gum.” 
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big surprise 


H.. name is Anopheles. 
She is the mosquitothat carriesmalaria. 


From now on, she’ll be much less of a 
menace to our fighting forcesin Africaand 
the Pacific and to all of us here in Amer- 
ica... thanks to a new Westinghouse de- 
velopment in the field of insect control. 


Insect control! Funny thing for an elec- 
trical manufacturer to be concerned with? 


Not when you know that this new de- 
vice—a small metal cylinder containing 
Aerosol, a development of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture—was made 
possible by Westinghouse “know how” 
gained in building electric refrigerators. 

With this device, soldiers in combat 
zones can destroy every deadly insect in 
barracks, dugouts, captured enemy posi- 
tions, in an amazingly short time—with 
complete safety to themselves. Cargo 
and transport planes returning to Amer- 
ica from malaria-infested areas can be 
rid of disease-laden insects in flight, 
long before there is any danger of bring- 
ing these unwelcome stowaways into the 
United States. 

Is this so important? A high military 
authority has said that this new West- 


inghouse device may save more Amer- 
ican lives than any other single 
invention of the war to date. 


And it is only one of many Westing- 
house products that are helping to bring 
Victory nearer. In addition to all the 
electrical products we are making—and 
there are literally thousands of them— 
we are turning out such things as preci- 
sion Army binoculars, huge steam tur- 
bines and reduction gears for ships of the 
Navy and Merchant Marine, plastic 
linings for Army helmets, control pulleys 
for aircraft, anti-tank shot, mountings 
for big Navy guns. 

In peacetime, our principal business is 
electricity. 

But in wartime, our only business ts 
Victory. And that means we are vitally 
concerned with anything—electrical or not 
—that our “know-how” can design or build 
to help win this war. 

Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
TUNE IN the Westinghouse Program 
starring John Charles Thomas—NBC 
Network, Sunday, 2:30 P. M., Eastern 
War Time. 


Westinghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES—OFFICES EVERYWHERE 
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Beneficial 


Industrial Loan 
Corporation 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Dividends have been declared by 
the Board of Directors, as follows: 


PRIOR PREFERENCE STOCK 
$2.50 Dividend Series of 1938 
62!/.c per share 
(for quarterly period ending March31, 1943) 


COMMON STOCK 
30c per share 
Both dividends are payable March 


31, 1943 to stockholders of record 
at close of business March 15, 1943. 


E. A. BAILEY 


February 26, 1943 Treasurer 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


162nd Consecutive Dividend paid 
by The Texas Company tes 
predecessor. 


A dividend of 50¢ per share or two per 
cent (2%) on par value of the shares 
of The Texas Company has been de- 
clared this day, payable on April 1, 1943, 
to stockholders of record as shown by the 
books of the company at the close of busi- 
ness on March 5, 1943. The stock transfer 
books will remain open. 
L. H. LINDEMAN 


Treasurer 


February 17, 1943 


LOEW’S INCORPORATED 


“THEATRES EVER YWHERE’’ 
March 2, 1943 
‘THE Board of Directors on February 26, 
1943 declared a dividend at the rate of 
50c per share on the outstanding Common 
. Stock of this Company, payable on the 3ist 
day of March 1943 to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on the 19th day 
of March 1943. Checks will be mailed. 
DAVID BERNSTEIN, 
Vice President & Treasurer 


Your Dividend Notice ia 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


calls attention of investors to 
the progress of your company 


ANNUAL MEETING 
j\.- The annual meeting of 

yz stockholders will be held 
m* on Wednesday, April 21, 
1943, at eleven o'clock 
A.M. (Eastern War Time) at 43 Park 
Avenue, Flemington, Hunterdon 
County, New Jersey. 

Only stockholders of record at the 
close of business on Wednesday, 
March 24, 1943, will be entitled to 
vote at said meeting, notwithstand- 
ing any subsequent transfers of stock. 

The stock transfer books will not 


be closed. The Borden Company 
WALTER H. REBMAN, Secretary 


as 


O n heavy buying of medium grade 
and speculative railroad issues, 
trading volume on the New York 
Stock Exchange established new rec- 
ords. Several sessions showed trad- 
ing substantially above $20 million in 
corporation bonds. The only periods 
showing larger total volume reflected 
heavy turn-over of U. S. Govern- 
ments, as in early September, 1939. 
M.-K.-T. issues, a feature of the 
previous week’s trading, sold off but 
almost all of the other groups of 
speculative rails made large gains. 


B. & O. TENDERS 


The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
has issued a second invitation for 
tenders on eighteen of the system’s 
secured obligations, similar to that 
published on December 21, 1942. 
Under the previous offer, $29.2 mil- 
lion principal amount of bonds were 
acquired at an aggregate cost of about 
$12.9 million. Although the early 
issue of another invitation for tenders 
came as a surprise, the company has 
substantial funds available for debt 
retirement. Balance sheet figures 
issued prior to January bond ac- 
quisitions showed net working capital 
of close to $50 million. The company 
will have to pay over $11 million in 
contingent bond interest (accrued 
last year) on or before May 1. But 
current earnings are substantial and, 
if bonds are offered at attractive 
prices, the B. & O. will be in a posi- 
tion to expend roughly the amount 
used for this purpose on the first 
tenders. However, as the prices of 
the bonds have risen considerably, 
tenders will presumably be made at 
a much higher average than that 
($44.06 per $100) of the earlier ten- 
der program. Tenders may be made 
up to March 20. 


THIRD AVE. ADJ. 5s 


An interest installment of 1% per 
cent will be paid on Third Avenue 
Railway adjustment income 5s on 
April 1, the first distribution on this 
issue since April, 1937. Earnings 
have been showing substantial im- 
provement .in recent months, a report 


TREND OF THE BOND AVERAGES 
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1943 


for the seven-month period ended 
January 31, 1943, showing net in- 
come of $239,465 (after all charges 
including full interest on the adjust- 
ment bonds), compared with a def- 
icit of $615,998 in the corresponding 
1941-42 period. The position of the 
junior bonds has been improved by 
the retirement, on February 1, of all 
the remaining principal amount of 
the first extended 5s. Increasing oper- 
ating costs may tend to restrict the 
rising earnings trend in future 
months, and the adjustment 5s must 
still be regarded as decidedly specu- 
lative. But at current prices around 
26, they may be considered a better 
than average speculation in the trac- 
tion industry. 


ERIE PROGRAM 


Last year the Erie Railroad re- 
duced its indebtedness by almost 
$7.9 million. In ICC hearings on the 
$14 million bond refinancing, the 
road’s financial vice-president stated 
that the company expects to effect a 
further debt reduction of over $7.3 
million in 1943. This would cut fixed 
charges to about $6.3 million an- 
nually, which compares with $14 
million before reorganization and $7 
million immediately after reorganiza- 
tion was affected. The refinancing of 
the RFC debt through sale of $14 
million new 3% per cent bonds 
(which sale has been challenged by 
advocates of “competitive bidding” 
for railroad bond issues) is part of 4 
long term debt retirement program. 
Under this long range plan, at least 
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$2.5 million is to be devoted to debt 
retirement in eleven of the next 
fifteen years. This would take care 
of all maturities until 1971, 


GEN. STEEL CASTINGS 5's 


The 1942 report of General Steel 
Castings Corporation, showing net 
income of $2 million after all charges, 
also revealed that the company retired 
$3.6 million of its first 5%4s, 1949, 
during the year, reducing the amount 
outstanding to about $44.5 million. 
The management will doubtless con- 
tinue its policy of using surplus funds 
for bond retirements, suggesting sta- 
bility at levels around par for some 
months to come. But the bonds are 
amply valued at these prices, consid- 
the company’s erratic long record. 


AMORTIZATION 


Under a new provision of the 
Revenue Act of 1942, amortization of 
bond premiums is allowed as an in- 
come tax deduction. Previously, the 
income from bonds purchased above 
par was taxed at the coupon rate; in 
effect, the new regulations mean that 
the return on such commitments will 
be taxed on the net yield. 

Amortization of bond premiums is 
mandatory on the fully tax-exempt 
securities for both corporate and indi- 
vidual holders. Partially tax-exempt 
bonds must be amortized by corpora- 
tions, but the procedure is optional 
with respect to these bonds in the 
hands of individual investors. Amor- 
tization of premiums on fully taxable 
securities is optional for all types of 
holders, but once the election is made, 
amortization must be continued in fu- 
ture years with respect to bonds held. 

On the old basis, reduction or 
elimination of premiums constituted 
a capital loss. Thus, if a bond were 
purchased at 110 and held until pay- 
ment at par on the maturity date, 
the difference of 10 points could be 
deducted in the same manner as any 
security sold at a loss. Apart from 
the bookkeeping involved, bond- 
holders will find it advantageous to 
amortize premiums on bonds pur- 
chased above par, since the yearly 
write-off of a part of the premium is 
fully allowable as a deduction from 
interest received. On the other hand, 
only 50 per cent of the loss of an 
unamortized premium is deductible 
I most cases, since the deduction 
usually comes under the category of 
long term capital losses. 


MARCH 10, 1943 


and equipment. 


overcrowded. 


“Thanks for helping 


We are grateful for your help in difficult times. 
Here in the Bell System we have seen some 
43,000 of our people go into the armed services. 
Shortages of copper and other materials have 
made it impossible to add much-needed lines 


We have been unable to install telephones for 
all who want them and many of our lines are 


Yet in spite of all this, telephone users have 
been tolerant and we have fewer complaints 
right now than at any time in the history of the 
business. Thanks a lot for understanding. 
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BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


WAR CALLS 
COME FIRST 


ASKED $10—GOT $4 
have been going on 
for some weeks between the 
U. S. and Canadian newsprint pro- 
ducers and the OPA and Canadian 
Wartime Prices & Trade Board for 
an increase in the price of newsprint 
by $10 per ton. Last week the powers 
that be got together and granted a 
$4 increase, advancing the price to 
$54 a ton, the first in five years. 


Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation 


, Penna. 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation has de- 


clared a dividend of thirty-five (35) cents per 
share on the Common Stock of the Corporation 
payable on March 31, 1943 to stockhodlers of 
record at the close of business March 10, 1943. 
E. J. HANLEY, Sec’y & Treas. 


AMERICAN SNUFF COMPANY 
Memphis, Tenn., March 3, 1943: 
Dividends of $1.50 per share on the Preferred 
and 60 cents per share on the Common Stock of 
American Snuff Company were today declared 
payable April 1, 1943, to stockholders of record! 
at the close of business March 11, 1943. Checks. 
will be mailed. 
W. M. BUSTEED, Treasurer. 
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REAL ESTATE 


BOUGHT—SOLD—MANAGED 


CITY PROPERTY, FARMS, MORTGAGES in 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana 


Complete Real Estate Service 


VERMONT LOAN and TRUST COMPANY 


Established 1886 
1103-1115 Old National Bank SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 


Absentee Owners’ Accounts Solicited 


CALIFORNIA 


Beautiful Montecito estate; will rent complete, 
or will rent one or two suites with or without 
complete service. 


THOMAS 
43 EAST 50TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Phone: ELdorado 5-1400 


NEW YORK 


ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
GOOD INVESTMENT 
PLAN YOUR VICTORY GARDEN NOW! 
House in perfect condition. Four cheerful master 
bedrooms. Two baths, two lavatories. Good heat- 
ing system. Open fireplaces, insulation, storm 
windows. Two car garage. Walking distance sta- 
tion, churches, schools, stores. Flowers, fruit, 
trees, wonderful apples; vegetable garden—every 
foot counts. Write Owner: 
45 PROSPECT AVE., LARCHMONT, N. Y. 
Phone evenings: Larchmont 2-2104 


CHAUTAUQUA LAKE—MAYVILLE,_N. Y. 
New, beautiful colonial modern residence, over- 
looking Lake Chautauqua. Living room, dining 
room, complete electric kitchen, maid’s room, 
3 bedrooms, 3 baths, up-to-date fixtures through- 
out, automatic gas furnace. 2-car garage. Good 
schools, churches and transportation. House one 
year old, best of materials used. Landscaped 
grounds, corner lot 178x200. Price $20,000. 
Address : 


G. WELLS 
204 MARINE BANK BLDG., ERIE, PENNA. 


ARIZONA 
160 erg of land in Pima County, Ariz,, being 
the SW %, S 32, Twp. 14, R. 14 E; ’ priced 


to dee an estate. 
E. L. WINTERS 
1203 YOU ST., N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


ESTATE—At Overlook, about 3 miles from 
Shamokin, Pa., on hard road, 200 foot frontage, 
beautiful shrubbery, entire plot about 200 acres 
mostly mountain ground, 13 rooms finished in 
mahogany and oak, 3 baths, den, large laundry, 
2 fireplaces, hot water heat, all hardwood floors, 
number of stained glass "windows; piped for 
mountain water, also city water, garage; $20,000. 


APPLY: I. P. REESE 
LANCASTER PENNSYLVANIA 


VIRGINIA 


FOR SALE 


Colonial house, 7 years old. 


9 rooms plus two 
baths and 


large basement—hardwood floors. 

175 acres—20 in orchard. 

3 room garage, 1 incubator, 7 chicken houses, 
big barn all with lights and water. On hard sur- 
faced road 6 miles from Blackstone Virginia Col- 
lege—one mile to church and store. Price $8,750, 


MRS. J. A. WILKERSON 
534 CREST STREET, ROCK HILL, S&S. C. 


BRITISH HONDURAS ACREAGE 


NORTH CAROLINA 


FOR SALE—Large SOUTHERN Farms. Large 
Tracts Pine, Hardwood, Growing Timber and 


Pulp wood. 
ELLIOT POOL 


RALEIGH NORTH CAROLINA 


Estate of 8,871 acres fronting 3% miles on the 
Caribbean Sea with the only natural deep land- 
locked harbour in the Colony, adequate to accom- 
modate largest ships, classified as excellent 
banana, fruit, general farming and grazing lands. 
Owner will sacrifice at $35,000. 


FRANK STRUBBE 


. 233 SHORELAND BLDG., MIAMI, FLA. 


GOOD NEIGHBOR PLAN 


change in December, 1939, Brazil had 
reduced these obligations to $269.2 


million at the end of last year. Chile 
over the same period recorded a de- 
crease from $172.9 million to $158.6 
million for the same type of bonds. 
The over-all reduction between 1939 
and 1942 of Latin American bonds 
listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change is figured at 11 per cent of 
their face value. 

But so far no steps have been taken 
by the various Latin American gov- 
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ernments to increase their payment 
schedules to the bondholders or to 
seek new arrangements on the basis 
of their more favorable foreign ex- 
change position and improved capacity 
to pay. And past experience shows 
that little in this direction is to be 
expected, inasmuch as the will to 
make sacrifices to meet past obliga- 
tions is apparently lacking in most 
instances. 

On the other hand, it is obvious 
that we cannot continue pouring 
money into these countries indefi- 
nitely without assurance—or hope— 
of at least partial repayment. The 
sponsors of the plans for industriali- 
zation of Latin American countries 
with the help of American funds 
argue that growing industrialization 


automatically lifts the general stand- 
ard of living of the country involved, 
which in turn increases its demand 
for the higher priced consumers’ 
goods which the United States has 
to offer. 

Whether the ultimate economic 
gain of our present policy will be 
worth the heavy price we are now 
paying, is a matter for the future to 
decide. After the war we will again 
have to face European competition, 
a factor which could upset present 
calculations and plans for closer trade 
relationship among the various na- 
tions of this hemisphere at the ex- 
pense of the formerly thriving com- 
mercial interchange between Latin 
America and Europe. 

In many respects, Latin America 
and the United States are today com- 
petitive, especially in agricultural 
products, whereas Europe’s industrial 
nations and Latin America are 
largely supplementary. However, it 
is obvious that fundamental changes 
in international trade are bound to 
occur after this war, and a material 
intensification in intra-hemispheric 
commerce may well develop to the 
mutual benefit of the United States 
and our neighbors to the South. 


FAVORED BY WAR 


Continued from page 6 


so that roughly 30 per cent of Dixie- 
Vortex normal sales is in the latter 
category, and it is actually a question 
which of Lily-Tulip’s lines makes the 
greater contribution. Numerous out- 
standing food packers and countless 
stores are among their customers. 
One important difference between 
these two companies is that Dixie- 
Vortex practically confines itself to 
domestic and Canadian markets, 
whereas Lily-Tulip markets also in 
Latin America and normally in Eng- 
land and other parts of Europe—a 
postwar consideration of consequence. 
Both are financially sound, with 
the edge going to Dixie-Vortex 4s 
to current position but to Lily-Tulip 
as to capitalization. The latter has 
a small mortgage obligation but 10 
preferred stock, the former has 10 
long-term debt but must pay Class A 
(preferred) dividends amounting to 
$446,610 per annum—4.8 per cent of 
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1941 sales. This is reflected in lower 
common earnings, even though Dixie- 
Vortex starts with a much higher 
(45.8 vs. 39 per cent in 1941) manu- 
facturing profit margin. 

The Dixie-Vortex Class A stock 
actually offers a better yield (6.4 per 
cent) than either of the two common 
stocks, from a preference dividend 
covered almost twice by earnings in 
the September twelve-month. All 
three issues appear to qualify as “war 
or peace” selections for diversified 
portfolios, carrying relatively limited 
risks. 


NINETIETH REPORT FOR 
HOME INSURANCE 


he annual statement issued by 

Home Insurance Company of 
New York last week rounded out an 
even ninety years for the company. 
It was one of the first insurance com- 
pany reports for 1942 to reveal the 
effects of gasoline rationing and the 
restrictions on tires. Automobile 
business alone was responsible for a 
$20.1 million decline, which was in 
part offset by an increase in fire in- 
surance and other lines of $10.8 mil- 
lion. The over-all results for the year 
showed net premiums of $61.7 mil- 
lion, a decrease of $9.3 million from 
1941, 

Harold V. Smith, president of 
Home Insurance, pointed out in con- 
nection with the report that it was 
fortunate that “months before our 
entrance into the war, the ‘industry 
which protects other industries’ had 
quietly and effectively thrown its in- 
spection and engineering facilities 
into the task of helping to safeguard 
the industrial plants of the nation 
from sabotage and carelessness.” 


BENDIX REPORTS 
TO TAXPAYERS 


ie a statement addressed “To Every 
American” and signed by Presi- 
dent Ernest R. Breech, the Bendix 
Aviation Corporation takes refreshing 
cognizance of its responsibility to the 
general public. 

“You, as an Americafi taxpayer, 
have a stake in the cost of this war,” 
it observes. “As a taxpayer, you are 
a customer of the thousands of 
American factories—large and small 
—which are producing war materials 
to equip our fighting men. As a 
Customer, you are interested in 
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Outside, 
rumor monger! 


We want to lay by the heels the rumor that Martin's V.V.O. 
is scarce. It's true there was a temporary shortage, during 
which we had to ration some of our best dealers. And natu- 
rally, people who have enjoyed V.V.O.'s superior liqueur 
quality for years, laid away extra supplies. 

But all is well again—regular and abundant shipments are 
arriving from abroad. You can get V.V. 
your favorite dealer has it. And as always, you pay no 
more for this famous Scotch—including the advantage of 88 


proof instead of 86.8. 


MARTINS 
Blended 


IMPORTED BY McKESSON & ROBBINS, 


O. at bars, and 


88 PROOF 


INC., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Tonight 


for Royal 


at! 


SCHENLEY 


ROYAL RESERVE 
Whisky 


SCHENLEY ROYAL RESERVE, 60% GRAIN NEUTRAL 


SPIRITS. 


BLENDED WHISKEY, 86 PROOF. SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORP., N. Y. C. 


three things: Quality, Deliveries and 
Prices.” On these three points it 
makes a comprehensive report of its 
contribution to the war effort. 

An interesting feature of the re- 
port is the distribution of its revenues 
from a war production 20 times that 
of prewar levels: 40.3 per cent to 


materials and supplies (including 
purchases from _ sub - contractors) ; 
27.7 per cent to payrolls; 24.2 per 
cent to taxes and refunds to the U. S. 
Government; 5.1 per cent to plant 
maintenance, rentals, etc.;' 1.8 per 
cent to dividends; and 9/10 of 1 per 
cent to reinvestment in the business. 
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American News Company 


Clark Equipment Company 


Farnings and Price Range (ANC) 
Data revised to March 3, 1943 40 —————— 
Incorporated: 1934, Delaware; present title 30 o 
adopted after merger 20 
1987. Bus originally established 
1864. Office: 181 Varick Street, New 
City. Annual meeting d 
in March. Number of 
1, 1941): around 1,700 


Capitalization: Funded debt... 
Capital stock (no par)..........-- 

Business: Distributes magazines, newspapers, and other 
merchandise; operates hotels, restaurants, newsstands, check- 
ing rooms, book shops, drug stores, etc.; and operates con- 
cessions on railroad trains, in bus office terminals, subways, 
department stores, etc. Serves some 95,000 retail dealers. 

Management: Capable and experienced. 

Financial Position: Sound. Working capital December 31, 
1942, $7.4 million; cash, $7.4 million; U. S. Government obliga- 
tions, $1.2 million. Working capital ratio: 1.5-to-1. Book 
value. $41.18 per share. 

Dividend Record: Unbroken since 1864; annual rate, $1.80. 

Outlook: Variations in newsstand sales of periodicals, to- 
gether with extent of business and vacation travel, should 
continue to determine company’s volume; only depression 
loss was in 1932. 

Comment: Principal attraction of shares is found in the 
high yield offered by a stable dividend return. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
Half-year period ended: June 30 Dec. 31 Year’s Total a Price Range 


$0.33 $0.92 $1.25 $0.7 18%—12 
1936 0.87 1.74 2.61 3.375 34%—17% 
1.35 2.22 3.57 3.00 31%—26 
OBB... 0.93 1.03 1.96 1.25 29%%—20 
0.76 1.37 2.13 1.50 26 —21% 
1940... 1.10 1.53 2.63 1.50 —20% 
1.24 1.41 2.65 1.80 
1942. 1.36 3.62 1.80 1305 —21% 


*Adjusted for 2-for-1 split-up in 1937. To March 3. 


Butte Copper & Zinc Company 


os Earnings and Price Range 


Data revised to March 3, 1943 ~4 
Incorporated: 1904, Maine. Office: 50 Broad 10 6 
Street, bd York City. Annual meeting: 5 PRICE RANGE 
Third Wednesday in April at Portland, | 5 eothssS tess 
umber of stockholders (December 


Maine. 
31, 1940): about 5,000. 


EARNED PER AR 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... None a a A 
Capital stock ($5 par).........+. 600,000 shs COR 


$1 
1935 36 °37 ‘39 “40 “41 1942 


Data revised to March 3, 1943 sobamings and Price Range (CKL) 


PRICE RANGE 
Incorporated: 1916, Michigan, as successor to 40 
two other units. Office: Buchanan, Mich. 30 
Annual meeting: April 30. Number of stock- 20 { }— 
netders (December 31, 1941): approximately 10 


EARNED PER SHARE 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... None %6 
*Preferred stock 5% cum. conv. 8 
17,961 shs DEFICIT PER SHARE 
Common stock (no par).......... 237,616 shs 1935 36°37 “38 “40 “41 1949 
~ *Callable at Barn 50 a share; convertible 
into 2 shares of common through December 31, 19438. 


Business: Principal activities consist of the manufacture 
of axles, transmissions, brakes, axle housings and other auto- 
motive parts. Also makes twist drills, high speed tools, etc, 
Production is now almost entirely for military account. 

Management: Capable and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital September 30, 
1942, $6.6 million; cash, $4.6 million. Working capital ratio: 
1.7-to-1. Book value of common, $38.03 a share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred payments for many 
years: common payments 1927 to 1931 and 1933 to date. 

Outlook: Company’s 1942 record reflects relative ease of 
adjustment to a war basis. Earnings should be well main- 
tained for the duration, and no serious reconversion prob- 
lems are indicated in the post-war period. 

Comment: The small amount of stock outstanding makes 
for limited investor interest in the preferred; the operating 
record necessitates a speculative rating for the common. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Year’s 
Qu. ended Mar. 81 June30 Sept. Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
$0.01 $0.07 D$0.31 $0.06 D$0.31 $0.80 275—12\ 
0.1 0.72 0. 0.57 1.82 1.60 46%4—234 
1.22 1.93 0.97 0.44 4.56 *1.80 48 
_, D0.02 0.39 0.02 0.25 0.64 0.25 27%—10% 
0. 0.94 0.72 1.88 4.48 *2.25 34%—15 
2.17 1.43 0.75 1.56 5.91 3.25 40%—24 
1.99 1.86 2.14 2.69 8.67 3.25 40%2—29 
1.53 we 3.00 393%4—28 


*Also $3 in 7% preferred stock. {To March 3. 


Commonwealth Edison Company 


Data revised to March 3, 1943 srornings and Price Range (CWE) 


Incorporated: 1907, Illinois, as a consolida- 40 PRT 
tion of Chicago Edison and Commonwealth 30 
Electric Co. Office: Edison Bidg., 72 West 20 


Business: Owns 120-acre property in Butte, Montana, which 
is capable of producing about 250,000 tons of ore annually. 
Chief product formerly zinc ore, but Government require- 
ments changed emphasis to manganese ore, which now ac- 
counts for 75 per cent of output. Small quantities of lead, 
silver and gold are also recovered. Properties are leased to 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co. until July 8, 1951. 

Management: Well regarded; includes officers of Anaconda. 

Financial Position: With properties leased, large working 
capital is unnecessary. Working capital December 31, 1941, 
$128,341; cash, $3,741; marketable securities, $120,425 (at 
cost). Working capital ratio: 5.8-to-1. Book value, $5.82. 

Dividend Record: Paid 50 cents in 1918, in 1923-26, and in 
1929. Payments also in 1936-37 and 1942. 

Outlook: Advances by Anaconda of $1,007,247 to December 
31, 1941, representing half cost of maintenance and develop- 
ment, must be recovered before any payment is due under 
lease agreement. 

Comment: Stock must be regarded as speculative. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Year’s 

Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price 
as Nil $0.007 $0.05 D$0.04 $0.10 None 8%— 1 
eee Nil 0. + 0.01 0.03 0.05 $0.05 65— 2% 
1987 ..... $0.05 0.04 0.07 0.01 0.17 0.10 9%— 2 
D0.01 D0.01 D0.01 Nil D0.03 None 5 
D0.01 Nil None 6%— 2% 
1940......... D0.01 D0.01 D0.01 Nil D0.03 None 5 —2 
1941... D0.008 D0.01 D0.01 0.025 D0.008 None 4%— 2 


*Before depletion. {To March 3. 
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—, Chicago, 1 Ammual 10 

ng: rst es: 1. umber 0 

stockholders : 103,600. EARNED PER SHARE 

Capitalization: Funded debt..... $346,035,400 Yate 

Capital stock ($25 shs 
*Including subsidiaries. 1935 ‘36 ‘37 ‘38 ‘39 ‘40 ‘41 1942 


Business: Directly supplies practically all electric require- 
ments in Chicago under a franchise running to 1947. Also 
controls Public Service of Northern Illinois, Western United 
G. & E, Illinois Northern Utilities, Chicago District Elec. 
Generating, Chicago & Illinois Midland Ry., Commonwealth 
Subsidiary Corp. and other subsidiaries. About 89% of reve- 
nues is derived from electric sales and 10% from gas. 

Management: Progressive and well regarded by the industry. 

Financial Position: Strong for an enterprise of this type. 
Working capital December 31, 1942, $64.8 million; cash, $329 
million; marketable securities, $50.6 million. Working capital 


ratio: 2. .3-to-1. Book value of stock, $25.22 per share. 


Dividend Record: Excellent. Company and its principal 
predecessor companies have an unbroken record since 1890. 

Outlook: Larger demand for power by war industries is 
anticipated, but earnings are unlikely to better the 1942 level. 

Comment: Demonstrated earning power and dividend record 
place stock among the more conservative in its field. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
Year’s 
Qu. Sept. Dec. 31 Total Price Range 


1985... $0.3 $0.34 $0.48 $1.63 $1.00 24%4—11% 
0.52 0. 32 0.32 0.54 1.70 1.25 — 
0.93 0.47 0.70 2.45 1.56 $3%—20 
1938.. 0.49 0.46 0.77 2.40 1.33 28 
0.74 0.58 0.54 0.73 2.43 1.65 32%—25 
0.75 0.54 0.42 0.62 2.32 1.80 s — 
| Sy 0.56 0.50 0.45 0.54 2 1.80 30%—20 
1 é 0.41 0.37 0.50 0.46 1.74 1.6 23%—17 
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EARNINGS REPORTS 


ED PER SHARE 
STOCK: 


1943 1942 
12 Months to January 31 


ior $3.76 $3.92 
Zellerbach 
6 Months to January 31 
Young (L. A.) Spring & Wire.... 0.87 1.29 
3 Months to January 31 
Gar Wood Industries.............+ 0.52 0.40 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper...... 0.59 1.00 
12 Months to December 31 
1942 1941 
2.02 4.00 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel............ 3.71 3.86 
Allen Industrie® 1.42 1.66 
American Bank Note..........-++0+ 1.12 1.18 
American Chicle 6.57 8.13 
pmerican Metal 1.82 2.24 
Amer. Radiator & Stand. Sanitary... 0.52 0.73 
American Seal-Kap 0.81 0.89 
American StOre® 1.54 1.66 
American Writing Paper .......... 0.61 0.87 
Angostura-Wuppermann ............ 0.20 0.21 
Armstrong 1.95 2.86 
Talk. 1.29 2.02 
Beneficial Industrial Loan.......... 1.99 2.36 
Bridgeport TASS 1.48 2.03 
Chicago Mail 1.74 1.17 
OD D0.55 D1.17 
COMB, 3.57 9.22 
Commercial Solvents ............... 1.27 0.99 
Grane COMPANY 1.64 1.18 
Electric Storage Battery........... 2.20 8.65 
General American Transportation... . 3.27 3.75 
1.57 1.98 
General Refractories .............. 2.27 2.70 
General Steel Castings ............ p20.03 p32.66 
Hollander (A.) & Son............ 1.65 0.87 
Homestake Mining ...........+... 2.20 2.83 
Hussmann Ligonier ............+.. 1.56 1.83 
2.82 3.76 
Interstate Hosiery Mills............ 1.73 4.73 
Kaufmann Dept. Stores ............ 1.53 1.85 
Lima Locomotive Works ........... 7.79 6.02 
Merchants & Miners Transp......... 5.60 3.76 
ERR 3.63 3.61 
Mohawk Carpet Mills............... 3.03 3.62 
Monsanto Chemical ..........+.... 3.75 4.92 
0.57 0.94 
National Oil Products ............. 2.41 4.03 
cee 0.94 0.97 
Quaker State Oil Refining.......... 1.40 1.64 
Radio Corp. of America............ 0.42 0.50 
Ruberoid Company 1.98 3.93 
& ses 1.32 1.14 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel 9.75 10.97 
“17 Oil (Kentucky).......... 1.03 1.41 
Steed 
Thompson (John R.).......eccceces 1.89 0.24 
Win City Rapid Transit......... 3.91 0.12 
Underwood Elliott Fisher........... 8.04 5.09 
Union Oil of California............ 1.19 1.34 
U. 8. Hoffman Machinery.......... 1.20 2.88 
1.82 4.80 
Waldorf System 1.05 1.20 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg......... 5.42 7.21 
12M 
Ummel-Ross Fibre 0.93 1.44 
A 12 Months to November 30 
Continental Roll & Steel Fdry....... 5.11 x3.72 
Fagle-Picher Lead ............... 1.37 —-x1.56 
Nited Aircraft Products.......... 5.72 x1.85 
13 Weeks to November 30 
Warmer Bros, Pictures............. 0.44 0.54 
12 Months to October 
Aeronautical 1.2 y1.52 
ity Class B stock, D—Deficit. p—On_ preferred 
0 months to November 30. y—l0 ths 
0 October 31. §Before depreciation and/or depletion. 
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I 21 WEST STREET 


WHAT WE WILL 


DO FOR YOU- 


If you subscribe for 
Personalized Supervisory 
Investment Service 


(a) Prepare a definite program based upon 
your objectives and resources, looking to 
capital enhancement, increased income or 


both; 
(b) 
(c) 


Analyze the portfolio already established: 
Tell you how to recast it so as to bring it 


into line with current business and invest- 
ment prospects, and in accord with your 


program; 
(d) 


Advise you, if your resources are entirely 


in cash, how to inaugurate your program; 


(e) 


Tell you instantly when each new step in 


your program is necessary; 


(f) 


Keep a record of every transaction you 


make and an accurate transcript of your 


investment position: 


(g) 
(h) 


program: 


Furnish monthly comments on your 


Provide full consultation privileges, in 
person, by mail, or by wire, regarding any 


investment problem you may have. 


Mail your list of securities at once and we will 
tell you what we can do to improve your invest- 
ment status and what our annual fee will be. 


Ho_meaneneme MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
RESEARCH BUREAU 


My Objective: 
Income [] Capital enhancement [J 
(or) both [1 


ADDRESS 


March 10 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Please explain (without obligation to 
me) how Continuous Supervision will 
aid me in improving my investment 
results (list of present holdings of se- 
curities with original purchase prices 


NO OBLIGATION == 


enclosed). What will it cost meP | 
27 


2 
i 
| 
NAME 


Cutler-Hammer, Incorporated 


ratid 


General Printing Ink Corporation anfit 


comings and Price Range (CEH) 
Data revised to March 3, 1943 40 - 


PRICE RANGE 


Incorporated: 1928, Delaware, as successor 

to Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co., founded in 20 

1899. Office: 315 N. 12th St., Milwaukee, 10 $3 

Wisc. Annual meeting: Last Monday in 0 EARNED PER SHARE 

March. Number of stockholders (December ; $2 
31, 1941): about 2,600. 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... Non 
Capital stock (mo par).......... 659,998 1935 '37 ‘38 ‘40 “41 1942 


Business: Manufacturer of a broad line of electrical control 
: apparatus, including automatic motor starters, speed regula- 
as tors, and elevator and machine tool controllers. Products are 
= used by virtually all industries, particularly steel, automo- 
biles, mines, textiles, utilities, and air-conditioning. 
Management: Includes leading factors in industry. 
Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital December 
31, 1941, $4.6 million; cash, $742,287. Working capital ratio: 
1.9-to-1. Book value of common stock, $13.11 per share. 
Dividend Record: Initial payment by present company in 
1929; omitted 1931-1934 and 1938; no present regular rate. 
Outlook: Numerous uses of company’s products in war 
activities assure sustained volume over the intermediate term. 
“ Post-war trends will probably revert to the usual cyclical 
oe pattern of the capital goods industries. 
Comment: Industry characteristics and the company’s 
erratic earnings record necessitate a speculative rating for 
the shares. 


a *EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


=. _ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total 
7$0.33 $ 


Dividends Price Range 
70.58 $0.91 0.12 23 8 


0.52 $0.61 0.51 1.99 1.37%  41%—21% 

0.83 0.47 D0.05 1.93 1.25 3%—18% 
D0.06 D0.26 D0.09 D0.46 None 29%4—13% 
. 0.28 0.25 0.61 1.23 0.75 25 —135% 
a 0.51 0.28 0.54 1.94 1.50 23 —14% 
ki 0.78 0.46 0.39 2.27 1.50 20 —14% 
0.22 0.71 1.25 18 —125% 
$0.25 §20 —15% 


*Adjusted for 2-for-1 split-up, October, 1937. 7Six months earnings. §To March 3 


General Bronze Corporation 


a Data revised to March 3, 1943 gs nee and Price Range (GLZ) 


Incorporated: 1927, New York. Business 


originally established 1910. Office: 34-19 15 
Tenth Street, Long Island City, N. Y. An- | | ro PRICE RANGE 
nual meeting: Second Wednesday in April. s oO SoS 


a Number of stockholders (May 8, 1941): i $2 

Capitalization: Funded debt....... *$925,000 $1 
Capital stock ($5 par)........ 228,880 shs OEFICIT PER SHARE 


2 
1935 °36 ‘38 ‘39 “40 ‘41 1942 


*414% bank loan, due May 1, 1943. 


Business: Since April 1, 1942 company has devoted its 
entire facilities to war work. Normally manufactures bronze, 
e iron and other metal work for architectural, ornamental, 
é statuary and memorial purposes, and makes lighting fixtures, 
" steel stairs, elevator doors, revolving doors and patented win- 
a : dows. In converting to war work existing capacity was en- 

larged and additional plants erected and leased. 

Management: Has made a good record in readjusting to 

a war basis. 

:: Financial Position: Fair. Working capital December 31, 
1941, $859,074; cash, $181,456. Working capital ratio: 1.5-to-1. 
Book value of stock, $7.45 per share. 

d Dividend Record: Only payments were made in 1929 and 
ih 1930; none since. 

Oe. Outlook: Company is working on ordnance and airplane 
: parts. With improvement in metal allotment situation, and 

a expanded plant capacity, operations should be maintained at 
high levels as long as the war economy prevails. Postwar 
prospect, however, is drab. 

Comment: Capital stock is speculative. 


EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 

Earned per share..... $0.35 D$1.42 $0.48 $0.23 D$0.18 $0.46 $1.41 .... 
Price Range: 

10% 11% 14 55% 5% 4% 5 

se 5% 7 2% 2% 2% 1% 2% *25% 


*1943 range to March 3, high 5%, low 4%. 


(Fer additional Factographs, please turn to page 30) 


ynfil 
year 
in th 


This 


Data revised to March 3, 1943 os Eamings and Price Range (GP! 


Incorporated: 1929, Delaware, as a consoli- 20 
dation of several long established companies. 15 PRICE RANGE 
Office: 100 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10 
Annual meeting: First Wednesday in April. 5 


number of stockholders (December 31, 1939): i) 

Preferred, 625; common, 2,240. x 

Capitalization: Funded debt ne $2 
referred s cum. (no par 8 AMAAAAaAa er 

Common stock ($1 par). shs 1935 ‘37 ‘38 ‘39 ‘40 ‘41 194 ° 

*Redeemable at $105 a share, hon 

Business: One of the two leading U. S. manufacturers of mill 
printing and lithographic inks, lithographic machinery, and T 
related supplies. Furnishes about one-half of total domestic 
magazine publishers’ ink requirements; newspapers and job- —_ 
printers are also important customers. 

Management: Well regarded in its field. 

Financial Position: Excellent. Working capital December — 
31, 1942, $4.4 million; cash, $1.1 million. Working capital ratio: c 
4.8-to-1. Book value of common, $4.15 a share. en 

Dividend Record: Good. Regular preferred payments since Allegt 
issuance. Varying common payments each year since 1929, .y 

Outlook: Dependence upon the printing and publishing Allied 
business makes earnings highly sensitive to fluctuations in 9 
that industry. Restricted use of paper for the duration of pee 
the war suggests some curb in demand for printing inks. Amer. 

Comment: Preferred is of investment rank. Common is poe 
somewhat speculative reflecting cyclical changes in the trade. Amer 

Amer! 

*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: Do 
Year’s Amer. 

Qu. ended: Mar.31 June 30 Sept, 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
$0.22 $0.22 $0.23 «$0.80 0.97 $0.5 10%— 4% peer 
1936 0.2 0.30 .33 0.3 1.32 138 18 — 9% 
0.37 0.46 0.30 0.19 1.32 1.05 19 — 8% 
0.16 0.15 0.17 0.14 0.62 0.50 6% Alar 
0.24 0.20 0.20 0.30 0.94 0.80 10%—7 Basi 
0.19 0.24 0.12 0.31 0.86 0.60 10 —5% 
0.22 0.37 0.23 0.18 1.00 0.65 4% 
0.12 0.03 0.08 0.31 0:54 0.30 5%— 3h Bell 
70.10 76 — 4% Bend 

“Acjustde to 4-to-1 split up in March, 1937. {To March 3. om 

Bond 

Bulo 

The National Supply Company i 

ann 

Data revised to March 3, 1943 o Earnings and Price Range (NH) Cela 
Incorporated: 1937, Pennsylvania; founded, 4° a 
1894. Office: Grant Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 30 TT D 
New York Office: 30 Rockefeller Plaza. An- 20 nee city. 
nual meeting: First Wednesday in April. WrS oo Clin 
Number of stockholders (December 31, 1940) : 0 7) Cin 
Combined preferred, 5,138; common, 3,564. Do 
Capitalization: Funded debt.......$5,800,000 §2 Colt’ 
Prior Preferred ($100 par) iM Com’ 

7$z ten- year ‘cum. conv. preference (B 

ide 279,537 shs Crow 
Common stock ($10 par)....... 1,154,928 shs Darb 

Dece 

~ *Convertible into 2% common shares to October, 1943, and 2 shares through Septem- Duke 
ber 30, 1947. {Convertible share for share into common prior to October 1, 1947, when Eagl 
conversion becomes automatic. Bast 
Elec. 

Business: A leading manufacturer of equipment for the oil Engi 
industry, specializing in tubular goods, drilling equipment, . 
pumps, Diesel and other engines. ow 

Management: Capable and experienced. Too 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital September 30, _ 
1942, $34.7 million; cash, $8.9 million. Working capital ratio: Gay! 
4.4-to-1. Book value of common, $11.17 a share. om 

Dividend Record: Poor; sole payment on common since Gen 
1929 was 1/10 share $2 preference stock in 1937. Preferred Cal 
arrears March 31, 1942: 544%, $2.75; 6%, $3; $2, $9. - 

a 

Outlook: Six of seven plants principally on war work; trade Hel 
position is outstanding, but competition is keen; petroleum a. 
development activities strongly influence volume. Indi 

Comment: Topheavy capitalization detracts from equity isp 
stock; preferreds carry various degrees of speculative risk. Int 

ers 

“EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: r 

Qu. ended Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Year's Total Price Rant 
D$0.3 D$0.02 D$0.32 $0.25 Kin 
0.1 0.9 0.66 0.27 5% — 6% Kile 
1.99 1.54 1.30 0.40 4.90 26%—17% 
0.47 D0.12 D0.76 D0.38 23 —12% 
D0.68 D0.75 D0.17 0.73 D0.87 15%— 5% Ma 
D0.11 05 D0.41 0.08 D0.49 9%-— 4% Ma 
kane 0.22 0.75 1.06 1.03 3.06 4 Mai 
0.11 0.19 0.22 6%— 4 D 
*Adjusted for 3-for-1 split-up in 1937. To March 3. =m 
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CHRYSLER WAR ORDERS 
AT RECORD PEAK 


he remarks of K. T. Keller, 
president of Chrysler Corpo- 
ration, accompanying the company’s 
annual report for 1942 revealed that 
ynfilled orders at the beginning of the 
year were $1.3 billion, a record peak 
in the history of the automotive giant. 
This compares with actual sales of 
$623.7 million in 1942, of which 88 
per cent represented wartime produc- 
tion. In 1941, sales totalled $888.4 
million. 
The decline in sales reflected the 


cessation of automobile manufacture 
and the extensive plant conversion 
to manufacture of tanks, guns, etc. 
These changes also involved the set- 
ting up of special reserves for losses 
on inventories and for postwar plant 
rehabilitation which—with a sharp 
increase in Federal taxes—depressed 
earnings to an even greater degree. 
Per share net equalled $3.57, against 
$9.22 in 1941. 

Chrysler’s total tax bill for last 


year amounted to $35.4 million, equiv- 


alent to $8.14 per common share, or 
more than twice the earnings appli- 
cable to the stock. 


DIVIDENDS 


DECLARED 


Pe. Pay- Hldrs. of 

Company Rate riod able Record 
Air-way Elec. Appliance....... 10c .. Mar. 30 Mar. 10 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel........ 35e .. Mar. 31 Mar. 10 
Allied Products g Apr. 1 Mar. 

Allied Stores 
Amer, Crystal Sugar. . 


Amer. Hard Rubber. 
Amer. Hawaiian S/S.. 
Amer. Home Products... 


mer. Machine & Metals..... 25e .. Mar. 30 Mar. 10 
American NOWS. 0c BM Mar. 15 Mar. 
Amer. Rolling Mill 6% pf.$1. i3te Q Apr. 15 Mar. 15 
American Snuff .......-.0000- . Apr. 1 Mar. 11 
Do s Q Apr. 1 Mar. 11 
Amer. Tobacco 6% pf....... $1.50 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 10 
Anaconda Copper Mines........ 50c .. Mar. 29 Mar. 9 
Andes Copper Mines..........- 25c .. Mar. 23 Mar. 9 
Amold Constable ..........- 12%c .. Mar.18 Mar. 5 
Art Metal Works....... 15¢c Q Mar. 22 Mar. 15 
Ashland Oil & Refining........ 10c Q Mar. 31 Mar, 8 
Atlantic Refining pf. ‘‘A” ....$1 Q May 1 Apr. 5 
Basic Refractories . ......-.. 10c .. Mar.15 Mar. 5 
Beatrice Creamery Apr. Mar. 12 
Beech-Nut Packing .......... $1 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 5 
$2 Q Apr. 15 Mar. 23 
Mar. 31 Mar. 10 
Beneficial Ind, Loan..........+ Mar.31 Mar. 15 
Bleck & Q Mar.31 Mar. 15 
Bend Q Mar.15 Mar. 
Bulova Watch ....... Q Mar. 26 Mar. 16 
Burlington Steel ...... c Q Apr. 1 Mar. 10 
Bush Terminal 6% pf Q Apr. 1 Mar. 12 
Calumet & Hecla Copper....25ec Q Mar. 16 Mar. 6 
Connon Mille .50c .. Mar. 31 Mar. 17 
Celanese Corp. Amer.........- 50e .. Mar. 31 Mar. 16 
Chicago Penumatic Tool....... 50c .. Apr. 1 Mar. 19 
7 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 19 
Do $2.50 conv. pr. pf..... 62%c Q Apr. 1 Mar. 19 
City Auto Stamping........... lie Q Apr. 1 Mar. 18 
Climax Molybdenum .........- 30c .. Mar. 31 Mar. 10 
Cluett Peabody 50¢ Mar. 25 Mar. 12 
$1.75 Q@ Apr. 1 Mar. 19 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms...... 75e Mar. 31 Mar. 15 
Com’l Credit 7 Q Mar. 31 Mar. 
Com’l Q Apr. 1 Mar. 10 
Cons. G. & El. Lt. & Pr. 
dic Q Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
Crown Zellerbach .. Apr. 1 Mar. 13 
Darby Petroleum. 25¢ Mar. 15 Mar 
Duke Power ....... 75c .. Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
Eagle Picher Lead .....++++++ 10c .. Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
Eastern Malleable 50c .. Mar. 10 Feb. 24 
50c .. Apr. 1 Mar. 18 
Engineers Pub. Sve. $6 pf....$1.50 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 16 
5.50 pf. now .$1.37% Q Apr. 1 Mar. 16 
Q Apr. 1 Mar. 16 
Fanny Farmer Candy. Q Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
Federal Motor Truck. . .. Apr. 1 Mar. 20 
Food Machinery .......eeee++: Mar. 31 Mar. 13 
Ford Motor (Canada) ..» Mar. 27 Mar. 
Gair (Robt.) Co. 6% pf....... 30¢ Q Apr. 1 Mar. 17 
Gaylord Container .........- 12%c Q Mar.15 Mar. 
General Electric Co........... 35e .. Apr. 26 Mar. 12 
Gen. Precision Equip......... 25c .. Mar.15 Mar. 
Gen. Railway Signal.......... 25¢ Apr. 1 Mar. 10 
Gen’l Refractories .........-- Mar. 30 Mar. 10 
Gold & Stock Teleg......... $1.50 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 31 
Ol 25¢ Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
Hamilton Wateh 20¢ Mar. 15 Mar. 9 
1% $1.75 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 6 
Hercules Powder ..:.........-90€ .. Mar. 25 Mar. 12 
Indianapolis Pwr. & Lt....... 30c .. Apr. 15 Mar. 31 
Inspiration Consol. Copper..... 25c .. Mar. 23 Mar. 
International Shoe .........-- 45c Q Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
Interstate Dept. Stores........ 25c .. Apr. 15 Mar. 17 
Jersey Cent. Pr. & Lt. 7% 
Q Apr. 1 Mar. 10 
Do 6% pf... Q Apr. 1 Mar. 10 
Do 544% pf.. Q Apr. 1 Mar. 10 
Kimberly “Clark Q Apr. 1 Mar. 12 
Reinert Rubber .. Mar.12 Mar. 1 
oew’s, Inc. ....6 Q Mar. 31 Mar. 19 
win Q Apr. 1 Mar. 12 
Ol 5e Q Apr. 10 Mar. 24 
Mathieson Alkali Works...... 5c .. Mar. 31 Mar. 8 
1% $1.75 Q Mar. 31 Mar. 
Q Mar. 31 Mar. 18 


Pe. Pay- Hidrs. of 
Company Rate riod able Record 
McKesson & Robbins... 50c Mar. 20 Mar. 6 
Do 5%% pf...... Mar. 15 Mar. 6 
MeWilliams Dredging Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
Montgomery Ward as Apr. 15 Mar. 15 
Do Apr. Mar. 15 
Midvale Co. Apr. 1 Mar. 20 
Mueller Brass ...... Mar. 30 Mar. 19 
Apr. 1 Mar. 20 
Myer B.) & Mar. 26 Mar. 15 
Nash- Kelvinator ee -» Mar. 26 Mar. 8 
Natl. Cash Register........... 25c .. Apr. 15 Mar. 30 
National 12%e Q Mar. 31 Mar. 12 
Do 6% pf. B..... paeuw kee $1.50 Q May 1 Apr. 16 
Wat, Obl 25¢ Mar. 30 Mar. 22 
50c Q Apr. 15 Mar. 15 
Nat'l. Steel Corp.. 75e Q Mar.13 Mar, 
Nat’l. Sugar Refining......... 25c .. Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
15¢ Mar. 31 Mar. 16 
Newport Industries ........... 20¢ Mar. 23. Mar. 11 
30c .. Mar. 31 Mar. 15 
Gus “A” & 35c .. Mar. 24 Mar. 8 
Ohio Edison Co. $7.20 pf....$1.80 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
$1.75 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
$1.65 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
$1.50 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
$1.25 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
10c .. Apr. 5 Mar. 6 
75c .. Mar.31 Mar. 12 
Pennsylvania Glass Sand...... 25¢ Q Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
Pittsburgh Metallurgical ...... 25c .. Mar.15 Mar. 
Plymouth Oil ..... -. Mar. 31 Mar. 10 
Pure Oil 5% pf.. Q Apr. 1 Mar. 10 
SS ae Q Apr. 1 Mar. 10 
Rath Packing ..... -- Mar.10 Mar. 1 
Rayonier, Inc. $2 pf... Q Apr. 1 Mar. 16 
— Copper & Brass 7% 
75 Q May 1 Apr. 10 
$1.31% May 1 Apr. 10 
Reynolds 5%% pf..$1. Q Apr. 1 Mar. 19 
Sloss-Sheffield ............. $1.50 .. Mar. 22 Mar. 10 
Southern Phosphate .......... 10c .. Mar. 31 Mar. 15 
50c .. Mar. 31 Mar. 16 
Squibb me 50c .. Mar. 15 Mar. 6 
1.25 Q May Apr. 16 
Sterchi 0% 30c .. Mar. Mar 
Studebaker Corp. ............ .. Mar. 31 Mar. 16 
Texas Company .. Mar. 
10c .. Mar.19 Mar. 11 
Timken Detroit Axle.......... 75e .. Mar. 20 Mar. 10 
50c .. Mar.15 Mar. 1 
Transue & Williams Steel..... 50c .. Mar.13 Mar. 8 
Trico Products .............62%e Q Apr. Mar. 19 
Unexcelled 12%c Q Mar.15 Mar. 2 
Union Pacific R.R..... --$1.50 .. Apr. Mar. 8 
£9 --$2 S Apr. 1 Mar. 8 
United-Carr Fastener -30e Q Mar.15 Mar. 10 
U. S. Graphite Co... -.15¢ .. Mar.15 Mar. 
Waldorf System ..... ..25e Q Apr. Mar. 15 
$1.12% Q Mar.15 Mar. 5 
Do $1.12% Q Mar.15 Mar. 5 
Accumulated 
Amer. Loco. 7% pf.......... 1.75 Mar. 23 Mar. 9 
Brown-Forman Distiil, $6 pf..50c .. Apr. 1 Mar. 19 
Bush Terminal Bldg. 7% pf...75c .. Apr. 1 Mar. 19 
ey (A. M.) 7% partic. 
75 Apr. 1 Mar. 19 
Fast, & Fuel Assoc. 
75e .. Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
Foster Wheeler hh ae $7 .. Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
Hearst Cons. Publications 
43%c¢ Mar. 15 Mar. 1 
Nat. Sup. Co. 6% pf $1.50 Mar. 31 Mar. 18 
Nat. 8S. Co. 5%% pf... 1.37% Mar. 31 Mar. 18 
Nestle“ Le Mur $2 .. Mar.15 Mar. 3 
New Eng. Pub. Sv. $6 pf......75c Mar.15 Feb. 27 
87%c .. Mar.15 Feb. 27 
Southern Colo. Pow. 7% pf..... $1 .. Mar.15 Feb. 27 
Worthington P. & M. 7% P 
OC 14 Apr. 1 Mar. 20 
$12 Apr. 1 Mar. 20 
Extra 
Climax Molybdenum .......... 20c .. Mar. 31 Mar. 10 
Gaylord Container .......... 12%c .. Mar.15 Mar. 8 
$1 .. Apr. 15 Mar. 15 


INTERESTING 


YOURS FOR THE 


Upon request, and without obligation, any of the 
items listed below will be sent free direct from 
the firm by whom issued. To expedite handling, 
each letter should be confined to a request for a 
single item. Print plainly and give both name and 
address. 


FREE Booklets Department 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
21 West Street, New York 


HELPFUL FACTS AND HINTS 
FOR TYPISTS AND SECRETARIES 


This comprehensive booklet gives list of oft mis- 
spelled words; list of abbreviations; rules of punc- 
tuation; list of business terms, etc. Available te 
executives and their secretaries. Please write on 
business letterhead. 


OPENING AN ACCOUNT 


Helpful hints on trade procedure and practice in 
this 24-page booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. House. 


TAX FREE STATE 
AND MUNICIPAL OFFERINGS 


Selected group—of appeal to conservative investors 
ont institutions. Made available by N. Y. S. E. 
ouse. 


ANALYSIS OF NORTHEAST AIRLINES, 
INC., COMMON STOCK 


Of interest to those wishing to speculate in the 
future growth of the air transportation industry. 
Offered by N. Y. S. E. House. 


LOW-PRICED PAPER STOCK 
WITH IMPROVED OUTLOOK 


Analysis giving market valuation, history and busi- 
ness, etc. Made available by a N. Y. S.. E. House 
to bona fide investors only. 


MISSOURI-KANSAS & TEXAS 
RAILROAD CO. BOND ISSUES 


New study gives background, —o and future 
picture. Offered by N. Y. S. E. House. 


WHO SHOULD HAVE A ~ 
CUSTODIAN ACCOUNT 


What it is and its value to security owners. This 
booklet answers all the questions. Of interest only 
to those investors whose securities have a market 
value of at least $10,000. Offered by a N.Y.S.E. 
House. 


HOW TO BUILD BETTER HOMES 
FOR LESS MONEY 


To provide livability and comfort; economy in 
operation; lasting home values; guaranteed pro- 
tection. A valuable booklet for any one owning a 
home or expecting to remodel or build one. 


41 CONNECTICUT STOCKS 


Including their record of dividend payments over 
the past 33 years. This list includes the sto 
of companies in existence for periods ranging up 
to 150 years. Offered by N. Y. S. E. House. 


ACCURATE TOUCH TYPEWRITING 


18-page booklet for any one who wishes to learn 
to write by touch. Also for Secretaries who wish 
to increase their speed and accuracy. Please write 
on business letterhead. 


WHAT INSURED SAFETY 
MEANS TO YOU 


Folder describing full paid investment certificates. 
Published by the largest federally insured savings 
and loan association serving the Southwest whose 
current dividend is 3%. 
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Neisner Bros., Incorporated 


Savage Arms Corporation 


Earnings and Price Range (NEB) 


Data revised to March 3, 1943 | 
Incorporated: 1916, as continuation of 30 
nership yg in 1911. Office: 49 Eas’ 1s 
Ave., Rochester, N. Y. Annual 
April 10. amber of stockholders (June 


1, 1941): Preferred, 426; common, 826. PER 
Capitalization: Funded debt.......$2,140,000 $2 
*Preferred stock 4% cum. conv. 0 

22,326 shs 1935 36 ‘37 °38 "39 “40 “41 1942 
stock ($1 par)......... 204,891 shs 


*Redeemable at $108 per share; convertible into 17/18 shares of common on or 
before May 1, 1943 at sios thereafter. tNeisner family holds some 55%. 


Business: Operates one of the smaller limited price (5c-$1) 
variety merchandise chains, with 117 stores in the East and 
Middle West, located principally in large industrial cities 
such as Chicago and Detroit. 

Management: Under leadership of family of the founders. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital June 30, 1942, 
$3.6 million; cash, $1.3 million. Working capital ratio: 1.7- 
to-1. Book value of common stock, $31.92 a share. 

Dividend Record: Arrears on old preferred paid off in 1934. 
Distributions of varying amounts on common in 1930 and 
1931, and 1935 to date. Present indicated rate, $1 plus extra. 

Outlook: High manufacturing activity in the communities 
served is a favorable factor. But merchandise supply prob- 
lems may cancel out some of the benefits of increased de- 
mand. Earnings gains will be restricted by tax factors. 

Comment: Trade position and operating record preclude 
according the shares an investment rating. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


= poeta ended: June 30 Dec. 31 Year’s ae Dividends Price 
bebesakebetens $0.54 $3.15 $3.69 $1.50 41%—21% 
1.19 3.71 4.9 2. 60 —32 
ees 0.89 3.16 4.05 2. 57%—22% 
D0.40 1.87 1.47 1.25 26 —145% 
0.31 2.44 2.75 1.25 
0.10 1.53 1.63 1.25 
0.04 4.11 1.25 17 —10% 
0.74 1.25 17 
7To March 3. 


Earnings and Price Range (SVM) 

Data revised to March 3, 1943 20 - 
Incorporated: 1915, as outgrowth PRICE RANGE | 
of a company founded 1904. Office: 60 
East 42nd Street, New York City. Annual 4 oO 
meeting: First in ‘um 
of stockholders: Not reported. 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... None EARNED PER SHARE 1 
Capital stock ($5 par)........... 670,860 shs ” 

1935 °36 ‘37 ‘38 "39 ‘40 ‘41 1949 


Business: One of the largest domestic manufacturers of 
small arms and ammunition; under license, manufactures the 
Thompson Automatic Machine Gun. Normally also produces 
home washing and ironing machines, commercial ice cream 
cabinets, dry cleaning equipment and health motors. 

Management: Aggressive and sound. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1941, $4.3 million; cash, $6.7 million; U. S. Governments, §% 
million. Working capital ratio: 1.3-to-1. Book value of com- 
mon, $11.29 per share. 

Dividend Record: Varying common dividends 1916-20, 1926- 
31, 1936 to date. Shares were split 4-for-1 in May, 1941. 

Outlook: Military business booms current operations but 
profit margins are narrow; normally, principal arms and an- 
munition outlets are farmers and sportsmen. Resumption 
of diversification is expected with the return of peace. 

Comment: Stock is dominated by war influences because of 
representation in arms and ammunition. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
Year's 
Mi Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
$0.02 $0.11 $0.11 $0. N 


D$0. ‘ 1 14 one 3%— 1h 
10.08 0.08 0.19 0.17 0.36 $0.25 
0.06 0.23 0.34 0.05 0.68 0.37 B— 2% 
D0.07 0.16 0.04 0.09 0.06 2% 
D0.06 0.17 0.23 0.18 0.52 0.31% 5%—2% 
0.03 0.30 0.53 0.67 1.53 1.00 10%— 4% 
0.75 1.31 1.55 1.50 5.11 231 23 — 9% 
15 0.56 0. 2.45 75 9 


19%— 9% 
§0.25 $11%—10% 
*Adjusted for 4-for-1 split-up in 1941. Preliminary. §To March 3. 


Pennsylvania-Dixie Cement Corporation 


Eorni d Price Ro DX 
Data revised to March 3, 1943 ond Trice 
Incorporated: 1926, Delaware. Main office: 15 
60, East 42nd Street, New 10 
Annual meeting: Third Tuesday in Apri 
Number of stockholders (March oOo 
Preferred, 1,656; common, 4,188. $3 
Capitalization: Funded debt...... $4,225,000 
*Preferred stock $7 cum. conv. _yu= ina $3 
Common stock (no par).......... 400,000 shs 1935 36 ‘37 ‘38 ‘39 ‘40 “41 1942 


*Callable at $110 per share. Convertible 
into 1% shares of common stock for each share of preferred. 

Business: An important manufacturer of Portland cement, 
with an annual capacity in excess of 12 million barrels. Also 
produces sand, gravel, limestone and tile. Each of company’s 
eight plants (located chiefly in Atlantic Coast states and 
South-east) is a complete unit. 

Management: Long identified with the business. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1942, $4.7 million; cash, $3.8 million. Working capital ratio: 
4.9-to-1. Book value of common, nil. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred dividends 1926-29. Re- 
sumed with partial payments in 1940; arrears March 15, 1943. 
$85.75 per share. Common dividends 1927-28; none since. 

Outlook: War factors have increased demand, and also 
cut off foreign competition which frequently weakened prices 
under normal conditions. 


Comment: Preferred is highly speculative; record of com- 
mon is unimpressive. 


EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Twelve months antes Mar. 31 June 30 . 30 Dee. 31 Price 
D3.98 D3. D2.78 D2.74 10%— 4% 
D1.88 D1. Di. D2.05 12%— 2% 
D2.30 D2.33 D2.23 1.90 554— 2% 
D1.61 D1.46 D1.42 D1.22 55— 2% 
D1.12 D0.66 D0.81 D0.438 4—1 
1. 0.52 0.54 0.69 3%— 1 
0.51 0.66 0.06 0.54 —1% 
*To March 3. 
30 


Sharon Steel Corporation 


Earnings and Price Range (SSH) 
| 


Data revised to March 3, 1943 4 a 
Incorporated: 1900, Pennsylvania, as Sharon 30 | 
Steel Hoop Company. Present title adopted 20 PRICE RANGE | 
1936. Office: Sharon, Pa. Annual as: 10 
Last Tuesday in March. Number of stock- 0 
holders (December 31, 1942): Preferred, 
1,518; common, 3,130. $9 
Capitalization: Funded debt....*$900,000... 0 
+Preferred stock $5 cum. conv. DEFICIT PER SHARE | G9 
1935 °37 ‘38 “40 ‘41 1942 


*Bank loans. $Cetiate at $105 per share. Convertible into common stock at $45 
per share through May 1, 1946; thereafter at $50 per share through May 1, 1951, 
preferred at $100 per share. 


Business: A relatively small semi-integrated producer of 
hot- and cold-rolled strip, bars and stainless steel strip. About 
half of output normally was sold to automobile and accessory 
manufacturers. 

Management: Able and experienced. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1942, $8.5 million; cash, $3.2 million. Working capital ratio: 
4.1-to-1. Book value of common, $30.28 per share. 

Dividend Record: Initial common payment 1916; dividends 
omitted 1919-25, 1931-35 and 1938-39. Current annual rate, $1 

Outlook: Production and sales were slowed considerably 
by time lost converting general strip mills to heavier products, 
but with capacity output attained in 1941-42 satisfactory re 
turns appear assured for the duration. 

Comment: Both .equities carry sizeable risk factors. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Mar. 81 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 ur Dividends Price Bans? 
: . 8 june 
*$1.47 “tL. 22 $2.69 None 
1986........ 9.87 0.59 $0.79 1.10 2.93 $1.05 32 
1.68 116 2.88 1.20 
1988........ D0.58 D0.69 D0.24 0.49 DL02 None 33, 
D0.57 0.98 DO0.11 None 21%— 
0.01 0.74 1.45 2.85 0.25 16%4— Hid 
*Six months. To March 3. 
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What the 1943 Bull Market 
Is Discounting..... 


Shrewd investors realize that it is customary for the stock market 
to discount major developments in advance of their occurrence. 
Uninformed investors do not understand this. 


Many were mystified by the paradoxical action of the market in showing 
decidedly detlining tendencies in 1941 and the early part of 1942—in the face 
of expanding business and profits. What these people failed to take into 
account was that at that time the — market = oe our — 

entrance into the war and the very drastic tax bi at finally materiali 
A Sound Course rage 


For Investors A MYSTERY TO MOST INVESTORS 


. Ever since last Spring the market has shown more and more recuperative powers, 
The foregoing facts do not veneer despite declines in the earnings and dividends of corporations in 1942 compared 
that indiscriminate buying of with 1941. 


securities is any more likely to 


It is our opinion that hundreds of stocks that were spurned by investors a 


be profitable now than it has year ago, at much less than their present prices, are likely to sell substantially 
been in the past. Intelligent higher in the months to come because they will follow the normal pattern of 
buying, however, based upon a discounting a remarkable combination of favorable events such as are rarely 
knowledge of indispensable facts present at one time. Here are some of the major developments that this 
such as FINANCIAL WORLD 
= ae (a) A victorious outcome of the war in 1943 or 1944; 
is providing to thousands of suc- (b) Growing recognition on the part of Congress that most Americans are opposed 
cessful investors each week is to continued persecution of business for the sake of so-called reforms and to attempts 
: ‘ to do away with the capitalistic system that has brought to this nation her count- 
likely to give the purchaser cause less blessings (this is causing a revival of confidence on the part of millions of 
for future satisfaction in the eng hg had erroneously decided that investors would never again get a 

square deal) ; 
form of liberal dividends and (c) Many stocks are registering, by rising quotations, the milli ions of inves 

sats : tors that e war there a great business reviva ought about 

long-term appreciation of his filling a cumulative demand for billions of dollars’ worth of smerchantiee snd new 
securities. homes which the public has been unable to buy during the war, even though in 


possession of more money than ever before in our history. 


FINANCIAL WORLD can fur- Latest rT STOCK F ACTOGR APH ” 


nish you with essential informa- 
tion and ratings on hundreds of BOOK OFF ER 
corporations, as well as weekly As announced previously, due to limitation order L-245 
interpretative analyses of vital the War we been 
: . iscontinue our offer of a free copy of our $3.85 book FF a 
to you as an of “Stock Factographs” with a yearly subscription for 
uch features as our “Stock FINANCIAL WORLD. The order has so severely P 9s 
Factographs”, “News and Opin- curtailed the quantity of paper we are permitted to use 
ions on Active Stocks”, “Invest- ~ year for be = 
: ses to have printed only about one-third of the “Factograph” 
ment Service Section”, “New books we would otherwise have published. 


Business Brevities” and “News 


and Previews from Washington”, The small supply of the February 1943 edition of 1,975 “Factographs” still 


available is being offered at the price of $2.95 (regular price $3.85) when 


in ; addition to timely special ordered in combination with an annual subscription. Remit $17.95, and send 
articles, do much to remove the your order at once—with the understanding we will refund your extra pay- 
guesswork from the purchase of ment of $2.95 in the event our supply of the books is exhausted prior to receipt 
securities. of your order. 

THIS COUPON IS YOUR KEY TO MORE SATISFACTORY INVESTING 
FINANCIAL WORLD Mar. 10 


*21 West St., New York, N. Y. 


For enclosed $15, please renew my subscription for FINANCIAL WORLD for one year, including “INDEPENDENT 
APPRAISALS OF LISTED STOCKS,” your Securities Advice Privilege as per rules,.and an immediate survey of 
my 20 securities. (Limited to New York Stock Exchange and New York Curb Exchange issues.) 


P.S.—Add $2.95 for February 1943 edition of 1,975 ‘‘Stock Factographs” (regular price $3.85). Remit $17.95—with the understanding that 
$2.95 extra payment will be refunded if supply of the book is exhausted. ; ¥ 

Add $1.95 extra for all three of the following investment books: ‘‘10-Year New York Curb Exchange Tabulations of EARNINGS, DIVI- 
DENDS and PRICE RANGE (1932-1941) and also PRICE RANGE for 1942”; “11-Year Earnings and Dividends Tabulation (year by year) 
of New York Stock Exchange Common Stocks 1931-1941”; latest edition of 332-page $2 book giving ratings and valuable data on 4,800 bonds and 
important statistics on over 900 preferred stocks. ‘ 


*Effective March 15, 1943, our offices will be located at 86 Trinity Place, New York City. 
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Weekly Trade Indicators 


Feb. 27 Feb. 20 
Miscellaneous 1 
fElectrical Output (K.W.H.).. 3,893 3,949 
§Steel Operation (% of Cap.)... 98.2 98 
*7Crude Oil Output (bbls.)..... 3,873 3,87 
7Motor Fuel Stocks (bbls.).... 93,157 92,215 
{Gas & Fuel Oil Stocks (bbls.) 103, 079 103,795 
Feb. 20 Feb. 13 
{Bank Clearings, New York City $4,621 $3,645 
{Bank Clearings, Outside N.Y.C. ,259 3,467 
7*Bitum. Coal Output (tons).. 2,033 2,033 
F. W. Index of Ind’l Production 196.0 194.9 
Distribution of Freight Car Loadings (cars): 
Grains & Grain Products..... 51,625 48,264 


Federal Reserve Reports 
Member Banks, 101 Cities 


Total Commercial Loans....... 5,816 
Total Brokers’ Loans.......... 607 
Other Loans for Securities..... 346 
U. S. Govt. Securities Held..... 28,438 
Investments, Except Govt. Bonds 3,272 
Total Net Demand Deposits.... 1,129 
Total Time Deposits........... 5,413 
Brokers’ Loans (N. Y. C.)...... 484 
Reserve System 

Reserve Credit Outstanding.... 6,223 
Total Money in Circulation.... 15,952 


7000 omitted. 


*Daily average. 
000,000 omitted. 


following week. 


. 24 Feb. 17 
(000,000 omitted) 


$9,681 
6 


108,156 
121,377 


Feb. 21 
$3,583 


347,288 


Feb. 25 
$11,392 


8As of the beginning of the 
x Revised. 


INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


Weekly Price Indicators 


Metals (Ferrous & Non-Ferrous) in 
per lb 
Copper, electrolytic, per Ilb..... 
Iron, No. 2, foundry, per ton... 
Steel Billets, per ton 


Aluminum, 


Steel Scrap, heavy melt’g, perton *20.00 


Tin, Straits Settlements, per lb. 
Zinc, New York, per lb 


Farm Products: 


Butter, creamery, per 1b 
Coffee, No. 7, Rio, per 1b 
yellow, per bushel. 
Eggs, graded first, per dozen. 
Flour, std. Spring pats., 
Lard, Middle West, per lb..... 
Oats, No. 2, white, per bushel.. 
Rye, No. 2, Western, per bushel 
Sugar, or per lb 


Corn, No. 2, 


Sugar, raw, per 
Wheat, 
Textiles: 


Cotton, middling, per 1b 
per yard 
Miscellaneous Commodities: 

Crude oil, Mid-Contin’t, per bbl. 
Gasoline, tank wagon, dealer, gal. 
Hides, No. 1 packer, per 1b..... 


Printcloths, 


No. 2, tt per bushel. 


bbl.... 


*Ceiling prices fixed by the OPA. 


Fisher’s Wholesale Commodity Price Indexes: 
100) b. 26 Fe 
All commodities (131 items)... 


(1926 


Building Materials 


Chemicals 


Hides and Leather.... 


Farm Products 
Finished Goods 
Foodstuffs 


Metal Products 
Raw Materials 


Fuel and 


Semi- Goods 


Textiles 
Miscellaneous 


Adjusted for seasonal variation - 1935-39=100 


900|- Monthly figures are those of the 


Federal Reserve Board Index;-- 


computations by The Financial 


190|— weekly extensions are based on 


| 


\ 


Monthly 
4 —FEBRUARY— 
Indicators 1982 
Govt ..... *$117.5 *$66.4 
Trading Activity: | | 
Stock Transactions (shs.) *24.4 “7.9 
Bonds *$252.3 *$158.7 
(N. Y. Curb): 
onds (par value).. *$15. 
(Chicago) : 80 World 
Stock Transactions *0.8 *0.4 1 
Bonds Called, Total... “$25.4 *$81.9 70 
*3.7 *35.2 
Public Utility ...... *16.7 *6.1 160 
None *1.0 
State & Municipal.. *0.8 *6.1 150: 
*3.9 
Miscellaneous ...... *0.38 *5.6 
New Financing, Total. *$76.9 *$74.7 140 
Industrial Bonds .... None “2.5 
Utility Bonds ...... None *15.0 130 
Railroad Bonds ... 21.7 *3.8 
State & Municipal... *23.3 *27.5 120 
Home Loan Banks... None *26.0 
Miscellaneous ....... *32.0 None 
IChain Stores Operating: 110 
(Number of Units) / 
Kroger Grocery ..... 3,144 3.431 100 
Safeway Stores ..... 2,516 2,934 | 
Penney (J. C.)..... 1,611 1,606 90 
National Tea ....... 949 1,016 
Kresge (S. 8.)..... 725 735 
Melville Shoe ...... 563 636 80/-—- 
Kress (S. H.)...... 244 243 70+ 
McLellan Stores .... 229 243 
Murphy (G. C.).... 207 206 
McCrory Stores ..... 202 202 60 
Green (H. L.)...... 151 152 
Rose’s Stores ...... 118 118 50 
Neisner Bros. ...... 117 118 


*Million. 
in 41 states.) 


*Publisher’s Information Bureau. 


1932 '33 '35 "36 '37 ‘38 '39 40 "4142 JF 


MA M J 
1943 
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first of the month. {American Trucking Association. 


Daily Dow-Jones Averages for Stocks and Bonds—Closing Prices 


Vol. of Sues —————-CHARACTER OF TRADING———— 
Issues No. of No. of Total Un- New New 


6 

RRs Utilities Stocks 
25.. 130.04 31.78 17.40 44.13 
26.. 129.71 31.83 17.42 44.07 
Biss 130.11 32.06 17.48 44.25 
Mar. 

Te 129.44 31.70 17.35 43.95 

Baw 128.60 31.74 17.22 43.74 

By 130.03 32.62 17.47 44.40 


N.Y.S.E. 
Shares 


1,777,290 
1,438,370 
942,870 


2,000,890 
1,327,610 
2,017,680 


Traded Advanc’s Decl. ch’ng’d Highs 
961 568 168 225 86235 
936 402 275 259 176 
823 413 180 230 148 
943 285 450 208 261 
908 230 462 216 6 
936 675 110 151 258 


Lows 


ooo 
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1942 
0.1 $0.15 $0.15 
0.12 0.12 
25.89 25.89 25.84 
*0.0650 0.0650 0.0650 
34.00 34.00 34.00 Ame 
20.00 29.00 
*0.52 0.52 0.52 
*0.0864 0.0864 0.0865 
0.46% 0.46% 0.34% 
0.09 3% 09% 
1.17 % 1.15% 0.985% 
0.37% 0.37% 0.28% 
7.30@7.50 7.15 7.10 Ame 
*0.1392% 0.1392% 0.1260 
0.73% 0.71% 0.69% 
1.03 % 1.01% 0.99% 
%0.0560 0.0560 0.0545 Ame! 
*0.0374 0.0374 0.0374 
1.77% 1.745 1.45% 
0.2201 0.2096 Ame 
0.15% 0.15% 0.15% 
*1.11 1.11 lll 
0.1060 0.1060 0.0970 ee 
*0.15% 0.15% 0.15% 
(A 
Fe b. 19 Feb. 2% (A 
111.1 111.0 103.1 
115.3 115.3 106.7 
105.7 105.7 103.2 
154.1 154.1 148.0 Ame 
115.7 115.6 97.7 
112.8 112.8 106.1 
119.5 119.7 109.2 Ame 
85.9 85.9 80.5 (A 
112.7 112.7 112.7 
110.6 110.6 98.2 
a 101.8 110.6 99.5 
110.3 110.3 103.9 hen 
82.9 82.5 80.8 
Monthly 
ndicators 
+Advertising Lineage: 
Monthly Magazines... 585,020 542,163 
Women’s Magazines.. 651,474 619,755 
Canadian Magazines.. 151,472 177,365 Ame 
Farm Magazines..... 457,688 394,481 (0 
—JANUARY— (N 
+Advertising Lineage: 
National Weeklies.... 942,837 748,599 
Farm Weeklies...... 332,941 273,153 
Trade Publications (pages) : 
Industrial Magazines. . i0, 958 9,856 Ame 
Trade Papers ...... 2,000 2,054 
Miscellaneous ...... 975 972 
{Truck Loading (tons)..1,259,627 1,080,332 
Industrial Workers Employed: Ame 
Total Non-Agricultural *37.6 *31.9 
Broadcasting Time Sales: 
Mutual Net Work...... $992,104 $1,024,512 
Tobacco Production: 
Cigarette (units) ...*20,370.2 *19,502.6 Ame 
Large Cigars (units). *436.7 *458.3 
Tobacco (Ibs.) ...... *21.7 *24.1 
*3.6 *3.8 
Alcoholic Beverages: 
Distilled Spirits (tax Ame 
Neutral Grain Spirits (A 
(proof gals.) ....... 4.8 *5.3 
Beer & Ale (bbls.).. m4 3 *4.0 
Oleomargarine (lbs.). *56.8 *35.3 
Playing Cards (packs). *4.5 *2.9 
Internal Revenue Collections : . Ame 
Individual Income Tax *$73.3 *$56.7 
Excess Profits Tax.. *141.6 *19.5 
Corporate Income 
Estate ‘Taxes ....... #454 *34.1 Am 
Capital Stock ...... *0.2 "2.1 
Theatre Admissions..  *11.7 *114 
r carriers 
(195 moto 
Average Value of 
40 Bond Sales Am 
Bonds N.Y.S.E. = 
93.68 $21,940,100 =. -28 
93.77 18,010,800 26 
94.02 13,283,000 ae m 
94.07 22,790,850 «+ 
94.05 26,605,000 
94.16 32,172,000 


is Feb. 28 Mar. 2 Feb. 23 Mar, 3 
1942 
3,409 
97.2 
774,420 
4,016 
3,808 
1,833 
165.8 
cS 158,679 
14,490 
44,894 
36,087 
9,940 
150,012 
: 
6,902 
616 471 
347 410 
x28,424 «15,855 :........ 
500 329 
xt 
6,214 2,392 
15,845 11,422 
Rew 
32 


Earnings, Dividends and Price Range of N. Y. S. E. Common Stocks 


This »s Part 3 of a series which will cover all common stocks listed dividends, paid in full (including extras, if any) for the year; price 
on the New York Stock Exchange. Unless otherwise noted, earnings range, complete for 1942. Earnings and dividend averages are for 
and .ividend figures have been adjusted for any stock split-ups that the ten-year period 1932-1941, or for whatever period ended 1942 for 
may .ave been effected. Figures for 1942: earnings, latest reported; which the figures are available at the time of going to press. 
— VALUABLE FOR FUTURE REFERENCE 
1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 Average 1942 
America’-Hawaiian S.S...High.......... 6% 22% 15% 21% 21 15 33 50% 38% 35 
3 10% 8% 13 7% 9 12 23 29 25% 
Earnings...... D$1.03 $1. 38 D$1.17. D$0.23 $0.71 D$0.07 $1.40 $2.27 $7.87 $6.50 $1.76 2$3.94 
Dividends..... 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.40 1.00 1.50 3.50 5.00 1.74 3.00 
America’ Hide & Leather. High..... 16 10% 8% 11% 5% 8 6% 4% 
Low. 3% 4% 2% 2 2% 3 2 2% 
Earnings. . £D$0.62 £D$1.73 f£D$7. £$0.20 £$0.03 £D$1.49 $0.59 °£$0.24  £$0.53 $2.81 y$0.28 
Dividends..... None None one None None None None None None None None None 
Americas Home 51% 42% 36% 38% 51% 52% 45% 60 66% 51% 56 
25 24% 26% 29% 37 32% 30% 41% 45% 42% 36% 
Earnings $3.93 $2.97 $3.02 $2.57 $3.81 $3.88 $3.75 $5.23 $5.32 $5.12 $3.96  2$3.34 
Dividends..... 420? as 2.40 2.40 2.50 2.60 2.40 2.65 2.70 2.80 2.79 2.40 
Americar: 21% 17% 10 4 4% 4% 2% 3% 3% 2% 2 
3% 3% 3 i 2% 1% 1% 1% 1 1% 
Earnings...... $1.05 $0.06 D$0.69 D$1.44 D$1.22 D$0.89 et 00 D$1.35 D$2.37 D$1.36 $1.13 zD$0.08 
Dividends..... 1.75 None None None None one None one None None 0.17 ARES 
American International....High.......... 12 15% 11 11% 15% 17% 8% 9 6% 44% are 5% 
2u% 4% 4% 9% 5% 4 3% 3 2% 2% 
Earnings...... $0.02 $0. Bs $0.02 0.01 $0.20 $0.26 D$0.22 D$0.07 $0.08 $0.29 $0.07 $0.33 
Dividends..... None None None one 0.40 None None None None None 0.04 None 
(After 75% stock divid.) High. 25 26 42 45 13% 7 
$0.25 $0.22 $0.33 $0.35 $0.43 $0.71 $0.66 $0.94 $1.07 $1.09 $0.60 $0.75 
Dividends..... 0.04 0.02 0.02 0.03 0.19 0.63 0.57 0.70 0.95 0.95 0.41 0.70 
American Locomotive .....High.......... 13% 39% Met 27% 48% 58% 30% 30% 22 17% Py 10% 
3% 5% 9 23% 14% 12% 13 10 7% 6% 
Earnings D$9. 22 D$5.12 D$6.02 D$5.12 D$1.75 4.75 D$4.90 D$4.45 $0.50 $4.12 D$2.72 y$1.72 
American Machine & Fdry. Dividends..... None None None None None one None None None None None one 
(After 5-for-1 split)...... — a ee 22% ° 22% 23% 33% 29% 29 17% 15% 14% 13% ree ar 12% 
7% 8% 12% 18% 21 10 10 11 10 8y% 9Y 
dh Wedice $1.12 $0.72 $1.11 $1.12 $1.21 $0.92 $0.86 $0.95 $1.33 $1.37 $1.07 y$0.56 
Dividends..... 1.10 0.80 1.00 1.00 1.10 1.00 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.94 0.93 0.80 
American Mach. & Metal.. —_ Eseeussaw 3% 6 10% 12% 15 13% 5% 5% 3% 6% weds 7% 
314 4% (10 3 2% 2% 1% 4 
ond vane D$0.78 D$0.29 $0.10 $0.61 $0.61 $0.51 D$0.98 D$0.44 $0.35 $2.38 $0.21 z$2.03 
Dividends..... None None None None 0.40 0.60 None None None None None None 
American Metal ........ i a sus 9% 23% 27% 32% 54% 68% 45 40% 25 23 saat 23% 
SO EY 1% 3% 12% 134% 2 24% 23 22% 12% 15% ean 16 
Earnings...... ’ D$2. 21 D$0.25 D$0.53 $0.33 1.08 $3.22 $1.73 $2.12 $2.69 $2.24 $1.04 $1.82 
Dividends..... None one one None one 3.00 1.00 1.00 2.25 1.50 0.88 1.50 
American News 33 30% 34% 36% 69 75 
Low ...... 26 20 21% 20% 23% 21% 
Earnings...... D$1.42 $0.60 $0.84 $1.26 $2.61 $3.57 $1.96 $2.13 $2.63 $2.65 $1.68 $3.62 
Dividends..... 1.12% 0.75 0.75 0.75 3.37% 3.00 1.25 1.50 1.50 1.80 1.58 1.80 
American Power & Light.. 17% 19% 444 1636 5% 3% 15/16 
“4 
D$0. 39 D$1. 92 D$1. 89 D$0.71 $0.25 D$0.08 $0.42 kD 31 kD 0.01 
Dividends..... 0.50 None None None None one None None None None one 
Amer, Radiator & Std. San. High....... 12% 19 17% 27 29 19% 183% 10% 6% 
3% 4% 10 10 18 9 9 8% 4% 3% 3 
Earnings pee . D$0.65 D$0.14 $0.11 0.25 $0.70 $0.68 D$0.08 $0.34 $0.70 $0.73 Nil $0.52 
Dividends..... 0.10 None None one 0.45 0.60 0.15 0.30 0.40 0.60 0.26 0.30 
American Rolling Mill..... 28% 32 37 34 244% 22% 18% 15% 12 
Eee 5% 13% 15 23 15 13% 11% 9y% 9 code 9 
Earnings...... D$1. 39 D$0.46 $0.50 $2.41 $2.73 $2.55 D$1.16 $0.69 $1.96 $3.21 $1.11 2$1.59 
Dividends..... None None None 0.30 1.95 2.00 None None 0.25 1.40 0.59 1.0 
American Safety Razor.. 29%. 47% 68 95% 116% 7 
13% 20% 36 66 89% rere 4% awed 
Earnings...... $1.14 $1.40 $2.03 $2.42 $2.70 $2.47 $1.48 $1.54 $0.73 $1.27 $1.72 2$1.17 
Dividends..... 1.00 1.00 1,33 2.00 2.25 2.00 1.70 1.20 0.70 0.50 1.37. 0.75 
American Seating (v.t.c.).. High.......... 334 7 7% 21% 28% 29 23% 20 11% 10% “eae 14% 
eee A, 2% 4y% 18 7% 7% 9 5 6 ‘cur 6% 
Earnings...... D$2.46 D$0.86 $0.66 $1.63 $2.67 $2.88 $1.08 $1.82 $2.07 $2.28 $1.18 $2.17 
Dividends..... None None None None 2.50 1,25 0.50 0.50 0.50 1.00 0.62% 1.00 
American Ship Building. . 25% 36% 30 26 45% 58 35% 46% 41y% 40% 35% 
10 114% 17% 20 25% 22% 25% 23 29 24 
-....fD$1.45 £D$1.97 $1.58  £$0.04 $1.32 $3.52 $3.36 f£D$1.67 $1.76 $4.69 $1.12 £$4.26 
Dividends..... 3.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 3.00 3.00 1.50 1.00 2.00 2.15 00 
Americ in Smelting........ cas 27% 53} 51% 64% 103 105% 583% 63 54 45% 
Earnings...... D$4.96 $0.77 $1.63 $5.01 $6.85 $6.54 $3.24 $4.36 $4.21 $5.59 $3.32 y$1.60 
. Dividends... “0.12% None None None 4.05 5.00 2.25 3.00 2.75 3.50 2.07 3.00 
Americ. 36% 51% 71 76 73% 67% 61% 9 70 54 36% 
21% 32% 48% 63 57% 46 59% 49% 29% 
Earnings...... $3.59 $4.13 $4.06 $3.29 $3.32 $3.13 $3.32 $3.03 $2.67 $2.64 $3.32 ese 
Dividends..... 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 2.80 
Americ 1 Steel Foundries. High......... . 15% 27 26% 25% 64 73% 40% 41 33% 28% a ail 21 
PER 3 * 4% 10% 12 20% 22% 15% 20% 19% 15% w+. 16 
Earnings...... D$1.99 D$1.85 D$0.16 D$0.28 $2.64 $2.88 D$1.47 $1.15 $2.46 i$2.45 $0.58  i$2.45 
Dividends..... None None None one 1.00 2.00 0.25 None 1.50 2.00 0.67% 2.00 
f~12 mos. to June 30. i—12 mos. to Sept. 30. k—12 mos. to Nov. 30. y—6 months period. z—9 months period. D—Deficit. “Fiscal year changed. 
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"Tas situation isn’t covered by Army 
regulations. But we're betting that 
Butch will find a way to handle it 
without spilling a spoonful! 

In fact, we electric companies know 
just how he feels. We have the same 
problem. Right now, we’re being 
called on to balance good service and 
low, regulated rates against fast-climb- 
ing costs and tremendously increased 
demands for electric power. 

We're doing it, too. Filling all our 

war orders. Giving America far more 
power than all the Axis countries com- 
bined. Pushing production up and up. 


Butch 
BALANCED DIET! 


And besides that, we're balancing a 


big plate of taxes. 

Don’t get us wrong. We know the 
need of wartime taxes. We're proud 
that business-managed electric com- 
panies paid $620,000,000 in taxes last 
year. That was 23¢ out of every dollar 
you paid us—8c to local and state 
governments — 15¢ to the federal gov- 
ernment — enough to outfit 1,687,762 
buck privates. 

How is it possible to make so much 
power and meet so many taxes at 
the same time? Because of sound 
business methods and long experience 


yw) 


— because men, women and manage 
ment worked together as a team. 

But while we're doing all this, gow 
ernment and municipal power systems 
are not paying a penny in federal taxes 
to help win the war. 

Shouldn’t every one do his full 
share? 
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